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FOREWORD 


In view of the prevailing dearth of suitable literature for 
Basic Education, the Union Ministry of Education had drawn up 
a scheme for production of literature and other material for Basic 
Education. This scheme consists of (1) publication of monographs 
written by experts on different aspects of Basic Education; (2) pro- 
duction of guide-books for teachers of basic schools; (3) production 
of supplementary reading material for basic school children; 
(4) production of source books for basic school teachers; and 
(5) production of craft material for basic schools. This scheme 
was transferred to the National Institute of Basic Education some 
time during the second week of August 1960. The present publi- 
cation is the first in the series entitled Source Books for Basic 
School Teachers. The author, Shri D. P. Nayar, is the Chief of the 
Education Division of the Planning Commission, Govt. of India. 
It is hoped that this publication will be found useful and will be 
read with interest. 


H. B. MAJUMDER 
Delhi ] Director 
March 1, 1965 National Institute of Basic Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


This little book is intended to give the average layman a 
synoptic view of the Plan as far as possible in a layman’s language. 
The documents on the three Plans frighten the average reader 
away by their very length as well as by their highly technical 
terminology. He is always in the danger of getting lost in the 
mazes and bylanes, missing the contours and the main features of 
the landscape. When thus telescoped, our achievement looks 
impressive and many of the figures continue to haunt us. It 
should, however, not breed complacency, and the book continually 
tries to keep before the reader the total needs of the situation 
which gives balance to our sense of achievement, and direction and 
inspiration to our future effort. Where complacency is dangerous, 
equally dangerous and demoralizing is cynicism. What is required 
is that we should derive encouragement from our achievement, 
learn from our mistakes and head with determination for future 
goals. If this book succeeds in giving this outlook to our teachers 


and through them to the younger generation, my labours will have 
been fully repaid . 


Important projects have been given in greater detail so as 
to give the reader knowledge of the national effort in depth. 
While the earlier chapters are intended to stir thought, the chap- 
ters dealing with the major plan projects are intended to grip the 
emotions and to intensify the ‘feel’ of the national endeavour. 


The education and the employment sectors have been given 
greater prominence in view of their concern to the young boys and 
girls whom this book is intended to reach through their teachers. 
Similarly, there is a complete chapter on the programme of com- 
munity development because these programmes have become a 
vital part of our environment in the villages. There is a special 
chapter on the ‘Plan and We’ which translates the knowledge 
content of this book into points of action for young boys and 
girls. While comprehending the whole, we should try to crystal- 
lize from our knowledge the activities which we can and should 
undertake. For knowledge which remains untranslated into action 
is so much inert matter clogging our intellectual and moral being. 


viii 


This book does not take into account the changes and the 
experiences of the Third Plan. It would have made the presenta- 
tion too complicated and long. Moreover, the Third Plan is still 
in motion and it is possible that many of its shortcomings might be 
overcome during the remaining years of the Plan. It is too early 
to take a final view about the differences between the prospects 
when the Plan was formulated and when it will be finally 
completed. 


f 


The views where it has been necessary to express them are 
only those of the writer and not of the Planning Commission, 
though he has taken full advantage of the experience and the 


materials which fell to his lot during his long association with that 


organization. 


New Delhi 
March 1, 1965 
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APPENDIX 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS PLANNED DEVELOPMENT ? 


India won her independence on August 15, 1947. To give 
content and meaning to that freedom, it was necessary to raise 
the living standards of her teeming millions quickly. Time was 
of the essence in view of the people’s expectations of quick relief 
from their own government. This rapid progress had to be effected 
in the context of democracy and towards goals broadly defined in 
the Constitution. The challenge of the situation could only be met 
through planned development which means controlled and coordi- 
nated progress in the social and economic spheres at a pre- 
determined rate towards well defined goals. 


A fair degree of control of the social and economic system 
becomes inevitable even in a democracy in view of the complexity 
of modern life. The rapid means of communication have brought 
the various parts of the world close together and the impact of the 
one on the others has considerably increased. The failure of a 
cotton crop in Egypt can affect the price of cotton and cloth all 
over the world and its pinch will be felt by the poorest of the poor 
in the remotest corners of the world. Modern technology has con- 
siderably increased the tempo of life in every sphere. The age of 
the bullock cart has changed into the age of the motor car and the 
aeroplane and now of the sputnik. Every day new discoveries are 
changing the face of the world and affecting human relations and 
organizations at every level. Rapid means of communication have 
enabled various sections of society to organize themselves more 
effectively, one result of which has been a sharpening of the anta- 
gonisms of different interests. Labour, for example, is far better 
organized today. Its power of collective bargaining is considerable 
and its conflict with capital is far fiercer than ever before. Science 
has also placed in the hands of the richer and the more organized 
sections of society considerable power and a Welfare State has to 
come to the aid of its weaker sections. 


Thus, if a nation wants to make rapid progress, it is faced 
today with a highly complicated social and economic structure, the 
numerous parts of which tend to conflict with each other, and 
which is closely connected with, and seriously affected by, the ex- 
tremely varying situation in the wide world outside. The situation 
necessitates a fair amount of control, coordination and direction 
by the State representing the collective will of the people. Even 
in countries of such extreme free enterprise as the U.S. A., this 
control is considerable. 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE EVE OF THE PLAN 


Political Immaturity 


The end of the British rule in India in 1947 left the country 
politically immature, socially decadent and economically impo- 
verished. India adopted the democratic form of government for 
which she was ill-prepared. There had never been a tradition of 
parliamentary democracy on a country-wide basis. There was, 
however, a long tradition of the cooperative way of life in the form 
of small, democratic, cooperative and more or less self-sufficient 
rural communities, which had continued unaffected by the political 
upheavals of the period preceding the British rule. Even these had 
been disrupted during the British rule, through the destruction of 
cottage industries—which, along with agriculture, were the mainstay 
of the economy—through the competition of cheap machine-made 
goods. The maturity, sobriety and self-discipline, which are the 
qualifications essential for a nation aspiring to work the democratic 
system of government successfully, had been ‘destroyed as a result 
of a period of decadence followed by long alien rule. The attain- 
‘ment of freedom, therefore, aroused wild expectations among the 
people at large with insistence on rights unbalanced by an equal 
sense of duties. Independence opened up immense possibilities 

of power for individuals and groups and led the demagogues to N 
exploit the weaknesses of the people and widen the schisms 
between them, intensifying the evils of linguism, regionalism, etc j , 
thereby playing havoc with the political and social life of the , 
country. | 
Social Backwardness 

Socially, the caste system had led to soci i i 

divided society into maai ; socian Stratification and 


y exclusive and hosti ' 
created many areas of injustice and social and EE Roa 
ness. Communalism, fed by the policy of ‘divide and rule’ of the a 
foreigner, had been fanned into a flame which spread like wild fi 
over the land just before and after Partition and. left the burn Pe 
fester long thereafter. In a country where only 16 6 pe p a 
(1951) of the population were literate, the western influence aff oat 
ed only a small minority. Education was, by and large ae 
attempt of the foreign government to recruit personnel fo i it 
services and, therefore, the educated ¢lasses looked for paeitiont £ 
power and prestige to the government rather than to the peop 16: 
It is also natural in a subject country for the intellectual vate n 
develop a disrespect for their own culture and an exag arta 
regard for the civilization of the ruling country. The bea was 


1 U.N. Bulletin of Statistics, May, 1959 (figures relate to 1958). 
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that there was a vast gulf between the masses and the intellectual 
classes who alone could provide the leadership in the various walks 
of life including the sphere of administration. 


Years of civil disobedience, which was our chief weapon in 
the freedom struggle, had the effect of weakening the general res- 
pect for law and order. The events preceding and following Parti- 
tion weakened the sense of the sanctity of life and’ property. 


In general, India had become a static society where the 
powers of growth were strangled by tradition and authority. 
These had replaced the Indian’s inherent and passionate search 


‘for truth, which alone can keep a society constantly growing and 


developing. 
Beonomic Poverty 


Economically, India’s cottage industries had been destroyed 
by the foreign ruler for the sake of his own industry. Her land 
had been impoverished through heavy taxation which left no 
surplus and no incentive with the tiller to replenish the soil. The 
size of agricultural holdings had progressively diminished. The 
output from land was exceedingly low. In the last four or five 
decades considerable industrial development had taken place. 
But it had affected only a few industries and even there, consider- 
ing the needs of the country and its potentialities, development 
had been only of a very limited character. Our industrial base 
was, therefore, weak. With decaying cottage industries, and large- 
scale industry still in its infancy, the large increase in population 


—population had increased by more than 50 percent in the last. 


fifty years (1900 to 1950)—had only increased the pressure on land 
and further depressed the already low productivity per worker. 
In the limited number of industries, where development had taken 
place, the level of productivity and of incomes had no doubt risen 
high. But for the country as a whole the development of the earlier 


few decades had not improved standards of living, nor increased 


opportunities for employment but accentuated to some extent 
existing inequalities of income and wealth, F 


i The undeveloped state of India’s economy may be seen from ) 
= the fact that whereas her total population was more than double! 


the population of the U.S.A., her total national product in 1949 was 
only 19,572? million U.S, dollars as against 2,16,831" million U.S. 
dollars of the U.S.A., that is, less than one-eleventh. The per capita 
income of India was 57° U.S. dollars as against 1,453? U.S. dollars of 
the U.S.A., 773? of U.K., 870? of Canada, 482° of France and 100? of 


2 National and Per Capita Income of Seventy Countries in 1949. 1950, United Nations, 
” (extracted) Basic Statistics related to India with a supplement on the United States 
and Canada, 1954, Ministry of Finance, Economic Division, 
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Japan. Even some of her neighbours in Asia like Thailand had 
a much higher per capita income than India. 


Another criterion of the stage of development of a country is 
the production of steel and power. In 1950, India produced 1.5? 
million metric tons of crude steel as against 87.6? million metric tons 
of U.S.A., 16.6° of U.K., 27.33 of the Soviet Union, 12.13 of West 
Germany, and 4.5° of Japan. Her production of electric power 
was 5063*4 million K.W. Hours as against 388,064* million K.W. 
Hours in U.S.A., 55015*5 in U.K. and 88,000* in U.S.S.R. 
Further, the sources of power exploited were primitive. And yet 
India’s resources for producing both steel and power are considerable. 


India has 2.3 per cent of the area of the whole world. Much 
ofher cultivable area remained unexploited. Her productivity 


was low. For example, wheat produced per acre was only 2.6° 
metric quintals? in India as against 4.5° metric quintals in U.S.A., 
10.7° in U.K., and 7.16 in Japan. 


The poverty of India was re 
coverage of the social services pr 
consumption as will be seen from t; 


flected in the extremely thin 
ovided and the low levels of 
he following figures : 


Year India USA UKE 


France Japan 
1 Expectancy of life — 33M? 66M 66M 64M 61M 
(years)? 32F 71F IF 69F 65F 
(1941- (1949- (1950) (1950- (1951) 
f 50) 50) 51 
2 Population per physi- 6000 750 1200 1200 1100 
cian” 


(1950) (1951 1951 1951 
3 Per capita food con- 1948-49 1,64012 vais 180. G80) ‘1900. 
sumption (calories) to 
per day!? 1950-51 
-4 Per capita cloth con- 1948 4.6 
sumption (metric . 
pounds) 
5 Literacy (%age)™ 1950 19 


97 98 96 98 


tends a 5 7 
Fund, New York, (pp. 1118-1121). ` ("4 Outlook, 1953, The Twentieth Century 
4 Includes figures for Pakistan, 
5 Excludes Northern Ireland, 
* World Population & Production Trends and Outlook, 
Fund, Der York, GUD 
6 World Population & Production Trends and Ou 5. d 
Fund, New Yoik, (pp. 546-547), tlook, 1953. The Twentieth Century 
7 10 metric quintals=one metric ton, 
8 Figures relating to land 2 pertain to En, 


41.6 24.0 19.8 3.3 


1953. The Twentieth Century 


land and 
9 United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1956 (Tables) C 
10 F=Female; M=Male, 
11 United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1953 (Table 175, pp, 513-520). 
12 Relates to 1949-50 to 1950-51, ee 
13 Production Year Book, 1959 F.A.O, p, 245 (Vol. 13) Table 95. 


14 World Illiteracy At Mid-Century. UNESCO, Refers to onl: [AR 
years old and over. only adult population, 15 
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Silver Lining 

Though encrusted and, to some extent, obliterated by 
centuries of foreign rule and social decay, the Indian people still 
bore the impress of their great and ancient civilization, the essence 
of which was a spirit of tolerance and synthesis, a cooperative 
way of life, a balance between the sipritual and the material, and 
an immense faith and conviction in man’s destiny. The inherent 
vitality of the Indian spirit again and again reasserted itself in 
the course of history. Movements of religious reform sought to 
remove the dead moss of custom, which gathers round religion in 
course of time, and re-established contact between man and God 
and between man and man. These movements sought to remove 
religious conflicts in a spirit of synthesis, which characterizes 
Indian civilization. They also bore testimony to the Indian mind’s 
passionate and fearless search for truth. The will to political 


freedom reasserted itself in -the mutiny of 1857, the terrorists’ 


movement following the partition of Bengal and later in the free- 
dom struggle, under a galaxy of leaders of towering personality, 
and ultimately won freedom under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Though there were varying phases of the struggle for 
freedom as well as various elements in it, predominantly the 
struggle was spiritual and constructive. Gandhiji, and the Cong- 
ress under his leadership, adopted an all-comprehensive construct- 
ive programme through which they tried to remove the internal 
weaknesses of the nation and effect its integration. Caste received 
a shattering blow and thousands of temples in the country were 
thrown open to the Harijans and their equality as citizens was 


enshrined in the Constitution, which placed upon the Government 
of the country a special responsibility for effectively establishing 
their equality with other citizens. Emancipation of women, uplift- 


ment of the aboriginal tribes, revival of the economy of the rural 


areas through cottage industries and cooperatives, the development 


of the national language and last, but not the least, a national 
system of education were other aspects of the programme of nation- 
al regeneration and integration. As the Congress assumed 
responsibility for governing the country in 1937 in the various 
States, a National Planning Committee was set up in 1938 and its 
studies were the precursors of a more elaborate and thorough 


attempt at planning which started in 1951 after Independence, 


CHAPTER III 


_ WHAT DO WE PLAN FOR? 


Socialist Pattern 


The main direction of 


India’s advance was laid down in the 
Constitution as ‘The Direct 


ive Principles of State Policy.’ One 
of these was: ‘The State shall strive to promote the welfare of 
the people by securing and protecting, as effectively as it may, 
a social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 


inform all the institutions of national life.” It was further stated 
that— 


‘The State shall, 


i in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing— 


a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right, 
to an adequate means-of livelihood; : 
b) that the ownership and control of the material resources 


of the community are so distributed as best to subserve 
the common good; 


c) that the operation of the 


É given ‘a more concreti ion’ 
in December 1954, when Parliament adopted cretized expression 


of social and è 


community.’ all sections of the 
It will be seen that t 5 ` 
pattern are : he three ingredients of the socialist 


a) increased production, 
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b) everybody to be encouraged and enabled to contribute 
his best to this national enterprise, and 


c) everybody to share the benefits equally, as far as possible. 


As a result, it is hoped that the various sections of. society will be 
integrated and various disparities and antagonisms removed. 
These are to be the broad guide lines for the shaping of the eco- 
nomic and social policy, whose detailed form, however, will be 
determined by the prevailing circumstances from time to time. It 
thus represents no doctrinaire approach or a rigid pattern of 
development. ; 


Increasing Production 

For increasing production, the highest priority belongs to 
agriculture, on which 70 per cent of our population depends, from 
which about 50 per cent of our national income’ is derived and 
where our productivity at present is very low. The Five-Year 
Plans, therefore, make an all-round and many-sided effort to 
provide facilities to the agriculturist, the most important being 
facilities for irrigation. Industry isa necessary adjunct to agri- 
culture. It provides it with new tools. It diversifies the economy 
and takes away superfluous population from land. It changes 
the mental outlook of the peasant by creating an atmosphere of 
change, through science and technology. Cottage industries are 
immediately available to us for utilizing the spare time of the 
agriculturist and his family, thereby enabling them to add to their 
income. Cottage industries do not require much capital. The 
raw materials they use are locally available. The products also 
can be consumed by the producer himself or sold locally. Small 
scale industries are important for providing alternate occupations. 
In industry, special emphasis has to be laid on heavy industries 
and machine-making industries. Heavy industries like steel 
provide key raw materials to a large number of industries. Machine- 
making industry frees us from the necessity of importing machines 
from outside which require precious and scarce foreign exchange. 
Industry requires the development of our resources of power from 
coal, water, etc. The development of both industry and agricul- 
ture requires the development of transport facilities. Education 
gets a high priority because it provides the personnel required for 
the development of both agriculture and industry and provides a 
general climate favourable for planned development. Health and 
other social welfare activities also aid production. For example, 


VE Soret! Ye oS 

1 The national income is the amountiof commodities and services, expressed in terms 
of money, produced during a period of time for the residents of a country. An 
alternative expression for ‘national income’ is, therefore, ‘national product.’ Only 
net or the end product is counted to avoid ‘double counting. 
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a malaria eradication programme, successfully implemented, can 
considerably raise the productivity of an agricultural community. 


, Equality of Opportunity 


In order that increased production creates a socialist society, 
the State has to ensure equal opportunities for all. This requires, 
first of all, the provision of gainful employment for every one who 
seeks work. It, however, becomes difficult to provide work to 
everyone at reasonably remunerative rates in a developing eco- 
nomy. While; therefore, the first two Plans provided increased 
employment through large-scale and small-scale industries, increas- 
ingly profitable agriculture and expansion of economic and social 
services, the employment created could not keep pace with the 
increase in the number of those seeking work, especially because 
of the large increase in population. In the Third Plan, therefore, 
a large programme for rural works has been adopted. Work will 
be provided for creating community assets—like approach roads, 
school buildings, wells for drinking water, eto., especially in 


densely populated regions and for periods of under-employment 
during the slack agricultural seasons. ; 


Education and other social services have also to be provided 
in adequate measure. As economic deve’ 


uplift of its weaker sections, ‘ 
sections of the rural communities, Came eye jweaker 
step further and brings into a family union e 
possess land. Rapid urbanization puts up t 
property which results in creation of new disparities 
of administrative measures are ado anaes 


Preventing Concentration of Economic Power 


To prevent concentration of economi i ew. 
9 preven J onomie power i W: \( 
and yet to avail of the economies of large-scale aaa lee oie 
ni DA E 
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Plans provide for the extension of the public sector, that is, enter- 
prises started and run by the State. It has the additional advan- 
tage of starting those industries and enterprises which are necessary 
but which, for various reasons, are not taken up by the private 
sector. As the various defects from which public enterprises suffer 
are removed, it should be possible to expand the public sector still 
further. The Plans have measures to. improve the deficiencies of 
public enterprises. As the public sector expands relatively to the 
private sector, the State becomes more and more capable of direct- 
ing the economic life of the country. 


Another step to prevent concentration of wealth in a few 
hands is to give preferential treatment to those who want to enter 
industry for the first time, so that a larger and larger number of 
people enter the field, and to those who want to start industry on 
a cooperative basis. This preference can be given in the matter 
of issuing licenses for setting up new industrial units, sanctioning 
the expansion of existing ones, and giving credit facilities. The 
Government has a large number of institutions through which it 
seeks to give encouragement to new entrants and cooperatively 
organized enterprises. 


Attempt is also made to locate new enterprises in new places 
so as to prevent concentration of industry in a few regions only 
and to have it as widely diffused all over the country as possible. 
Electricity is being extended to the rural areas to enable rural 
people to start industries. Village and small industries bring their 
benefits right into the homes of village families. 


Taxation is another very important instrument through 
which concentration of economic power in a few hands is prevented 
through a system of rebates, concessions and incentives. New 
entrants into industry and medium and small scale businesses and 
cooperative undertakings are encouraged. The various Legislative 
Acts have placed sufficient powers in the hands of the State to 
operate these controls. The problem is mainly of effective use 
of these powers and the existing arrangements are under exami- 


nation from that point of view. 


Removal of Disparities 

To remove disparities in income and assist the under-dog, 
various measures have been adopted under the Plan. The first 
is land reforms. The aim of these reforms is to give ownership 
rights to the tiller, thereby removing the intermediaries between 
the State and the workers on the land, to provide security of tenure 
and rent reduction for tenants, and to fix an area (a ceiling) of 
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agricultural land more than which nobody can hold. The progress 
in the implementation of these reforms has not been as rapid as 


the planners would have liked but steps are being taken to make 
the implementation more effective. 


the aim is that during the next two or three Plans, as 


Sion of industry, the 
development of social services in the rural a 
scale, and an agricultural price policy, which gives to the farmer 
an adequate return for his effort and keeps up his incentive for 
increased production, and yet, is fair to the 
agricultural products, 


a Trading and speculative profits are also Sought to be limited 
i _ and heavily taxed beyond a certain level. As the country deve- 

, lops rapidly and the need for Personnel increases, the wages of the 
ven the value 


of self-emplo ed workers 
like farmers and skilled artisans tends to ‘increase, Rimes 
overnment Servants, will 


B 
& 
a 
m 
fo} 
E 
og 
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ct 


Increase 


; PE Ee RA ROTC SDUE NE TASEA 
Bh ta), _ heeds additional efforts to provide employment, Plight, however, 


Hl National Integration 


ey, The removal of disparities in incomes and wealth will 
Pa create a society more integrated than at Present. Increased pro- — 
duction and removal of dire poverty, Provision of equality of 

opportunity and prevention of concentration of economic power 

í OE N AOTT 


i 
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will also assist in the same direction. A suitable system of edu- 
cation designed to inculcate national cohesion is also one of the 
most powerful instrument for building up an emotionally integ- 
rated nation. 


The various objectives mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs do not necessarily move in the same direction and their 
conflicts, pulls and tensions have to be removed through the 
adoption of measures dictated by the circumstances of each case. 
The goal of planned development, which is the establishment of 
a socialist pattern of society, is by no means easy, and strenuous 
efforts are being made in the various plans to keep on making 
steady progress towards this goal. 
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p CHAPTER 1V 
A DECADE OF PLANNING 


Perspective Plan 

The objectives laid down in the previous chapter can only 
be attained over a long period of planned development. The 
immediate or short-term plans have to be conceived in the context 
of a long-term or perspective plan. That enables policy decisions 
to be taken and short-term programmes to be chalked out which 
would, in the long run, lead to a balanced development of various 
sectors, which are inter-dependent like transport, power, industry 
and technical education—and take a long time to mature. Tt also 
enables us to locate industries and distribute economic activities in 
such a way that the various parts of the country grow towards a 
status of equal prosperity, as far as possible, and weave regional 
$ programmes of development into a larger design of national 
i development. A perspective plan further enables us to study 
u y possible obstacles in our economic growth and take timely action 
! ; to remove them. It is only against a long-term goal that present 
progress can be judged. This long-term plan, however, is not 
something static. It has itself to be adjusted from time to time 
in the light of progress made and various other factors that may 


crop Up. 


At the time of the formulation of the First Plan, the long- 
i term goal was to double the national income by 1970-71 and the 
AB per capita income by 1977-78. The performance in the First Five- 
K7 Year Plan turned out to be better than had been visualized. So, + hy 
‘a the long-term objective in the Second Plan was revised to secure if 
doubling of the national income by 1967-68 and the per capita 
vA income by 1973-74. The 1961 Census revealed a much more rapid 
increase in population than had been assumed at the time of the 
formulation of the First Plan. The increase in India’s population 


‘if between 1951-1961 was about 77 millions, which was nearly as ye 
j large as the increase (about 82 millions) in the two preceding e 
‘Vi decades. The rate of growth assumed at the time of the formula- — | ut 
HA tion of the First Plan was 1} per cent per annum. It has, te 

A 


however, now become apparent that the population growth over ( 
f the next 15 years is likely to be more than 2 per cent per annum. A 
f ‘Although there are schemes to check population growth, popula- t? 


NRA tion trends do not generally change very quickly. The increased 
opulation will mean increased requirements of consumption Th 
i goods like food, cloth, increased economic activities required to Ke 
ce ‘ Á ’ n 
SR 
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provide larger number of jobs for the increase in the labour force, 
etc. To meet these demands, the long-term objective laid down 
in the Third Five-Year Plan is to have at least a sustained rate of 
growth in national income of about 6% per annum against an 


average rate of increase of about 4% per annum during the first 
two Plan periods. 


This would mean that, at 1960- 
income should rise from about Rs. 14 
Second Plan to about Rs. 19,000 cro 
Plan, about Rs. 25,000 crores at the 
Rs. 33,000 to Rs. 34,000 crores at the 


61 prices, the national 
,500 crores at the end of the 
tes at the end of the Third 
end of the Fourth and about 


out of the investment made, 
arn foreign exchange, so that, 


on foreign resources is reduced 
conomy. 


ue a It is hoped that in _the course of the next 
out. This will be kept constantly 
from time to time in the light 
greater knowledge 

different branches of 


The First Five-Year Plan inti 
ment projects that had been lau 
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t 

i 

hh and initiated the institutional changes which were necessary for 
K the purpose. The process of reforming an antiquated land system 
was started. A nation-wide agricultural extension service, as part of 
a comprehensive community development programme, was set up. 
The cooperative movement was revitalized. The net-work of 4 
W facilities for irrigation and power was considerably expanded and K 
strengthened. A number of specialized institutions for providing - 
credit to agriculture and industry were established. The adminis- ; 
trative machinery was improved and strengthened. 


Second Plan—Major Contribution 


i The Second Plan not only stepped up the tempo of economic i 
FA AW and social development but also carried forward and strengthened f ty, 
the basic policies and institutional reforms initiated in the First y mu 
Plan. Its major contribution, in the matter of giving direction to vat 
future development, however, was to lay special emphasis on the “Hg for 
$ _ development of basic and heavy industries, to define more clearly 4 
E the key role of the public sector in the economic development: of A: 
-the country and to set before the nation more clearly the goal of tw 
the socialist pattern of society, with its emphasis on increased \ a 
me production and employment, reduction of disparities in income and RU a 
wy wealth, a wide diffusion of economic power, provision of equality x; i hye 
ei! of opportunities, etc. i Ni: 
i 


‘ty Outlays $ ` 

The step-up in the development effort put forth by the 
nation may be seen from the fact that whereas Rs. 500 crores per 
annum were invested (in public and private ventures) in 1950-61, 
this investment increases to Rs. 850 crores per annum by. 1955-56 
and to Rs. 1,600 crores in 1960-61. The corresponding figures for 
investment by public authorities are about Rs. 200 crores, Rs. 450 
crores and Rs. 800 crores, respectively. TRS OES La aR RU 
provided by the public sector for expenditure on develop ent Ni 
was Rs. 1,960 crores inthe First Plan, which was increased to 
Rs. 4,600 crores in the Second Plan. f AE NEE Ny 
A Kop t 


—. 


> 


Teed Oe 


* 


Priorities P 1 ; 
% As regards priorities in the First Plan, the greatest empha: 

was placed on agricultural ne preston Gerrans te 

| the Plan outlay was allocated to agricultural 
grammes. In the Second Plan, the emphasis shifted to indu 


Ha 
N 


val 


E _ laneous heads’decreased from 23 per cent in the First Plan 
= per cent in the Second Plan. et) 
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Sources of Finance 


The major share of the expenditure was met by increased 
taxation. Foreign assistance also played an important part, 
especially in enabling us to get essential machinery and equipment 
from outside. 


Overall Growth 


Though the rate of growth of the economy in various years 
during the decade 1951-61 varied considerably, on the whole, all- 
round progress was recorded. The national income (at 1960-61 
prices) increased from Rs. 10,240 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 12,130 
crores in 1955-56 and to Rs. 14,500 crores in 1960-61. This re- 
presents an increase in national income of 18 per cent during the 
First Plan as against a target of 12 per cent. During the Second 
Plan the increase in national income was 20 per cent as against a 
target of 25 per cent. The overall increase in national income 
during 1951-61 was 42 per cent which gives an average annual 
increase of about 4 percent. The development in various sectors 
is given in the succeeding paragraphs. 


Agriculture 


Asa result of these measures, agricul- 
Onan average, at the rate of about 
which was much higher than in any 
duction of foodgrains (including cereals 


J -56 and to 76 million tons in 1960-61. Sugar- 
cane (gur) increased from 5.6 million tons in 1950-51 to 8 million 
tons in 1960-61, The total agricultural production increased by 
41 per cent and outpu 


decade. The yield 


fisheries, milk 
d fruit cultivation, and afforestation. For 
went up from 17 million tons in 1950-51 to 
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22 million tons in 1960-61. The supply of fish also doubled, from 
0.7 million tons to 1.4 million tons. 


The agrarian structure was re-organized by abolishing 
intermediaries (like zamindars and jagirdars) between the State 
and the cultivator, protecting and improving tenancy rights and 
fixing a ceiling on land holdings. Consolidation of holdings was 
also encouraged in many states. The lot of the landless agricul- 
tural labour was improved by giving them land and fixing mini- 
mum wages by statute. The most significant development how- 
ever, was the setting up of the agricultural extension machinery 
throughout the country as an integral part of the community 
development movement and entrusting rural development work 
to local bodies like the panchayats, panchayat samitis, ete. Aft 
the end of the Second Plan, the community developmént move- 
ment covered about 370 thousand villages and more than half of the 
country’s rural population. By entrusting local development to local 
institutions, an attempt is being made to involve the people fully 
in the development and improvement of their own conditions. 
The cooperative movement has also made considerable progress- 
during the period under review. By the end of the Second Plan, 
there were 210 thousand primary agricultural societies. This 
number was double the number existing in 1950-51, 


Industry 


In industry, the development during 1951-61 has been 
most remarkable. The net output of organized manufacturing 
industries has nearly doubled. The production of steel ingots 
increased from 1.4 million tons in 1950-51 to 3.5 million tons in 
1960-61. Cotton textiles (mill-made) increased from 3,720 million 
yards to 5,127 million yards. The number of diesel engines pro- 
duced increased from 5.5 thousand to 40 thousand. The number 
of automobiles produced increased from 16,5 thousand to 53.5 
thousand. And so on. 


Apart from the rapid rate of development, the significance of 
the decade has been the changes effected in the pattern of indus- 
trial production. First, a large number of new industries have 
been started. These are especially heavy or basic industries and 
machine-building industries. One of the most important needs 
of a rapidly growing economy is for increased production of steel. 
During this period three new steel plants were set up in the 
KANG sector, and the two units in the private sector were expand- 
ed. The production of other essential industrial materials like 
aluminium, cement, heavy chemicals and dyestuffs, of fuel, such 
as coal and petroleum; and of power has also increased substan- 
tially since 1950-51. Rapid growth of machine-building industries 


eS, Sie eee Ue 
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is essential to make our industries independent of imported 
machinery. Machine tools and machinery, for use in agriculture, 
transport and various industries are increasingly being produced 
in India. A large variety of electrical equipment and scientific 
instruments are also being produced. A heavy machine-building 
plant and the foundry/forge plant at Ranchi and the coal mining 
machinery plant at Durgapur are also being established. The 


Heavy Electrical Project at Bhopal has entered the stage of 
initial production. 


The second significant change which has taken place has 
been the increasing share of the public sector in industrial produc- 
tion. The share of the public sector in organized manufacturing 
industries has gone up from 1.5 per cent in 1950-51 to 8.4 per cent 
in 1960-61. Much of this increase has been in key industries like 
steel, coal, mining and heavy chemicals, A Jarge expansion of 
electric power generating capacity and transport and communica- 
tion system has also been mainly in the public sector, 


Thirdly, considerable expenditure has been incurred on 


modernization and re-equipment of important industries such as 
jute, cotton textile and sugar. 


Fourthly, 


the indigenous content of 
manufactured in 


industrial products 
the country has increased, 


Minerals 


© 54.6 million tons in 1960-61 and of 
msn 1950) to.1377) thousand’ tons in 
eral oil were discovered. The machi- 
Strengthened. Two oil refineries were 
auni in the public sector, 


Village and Small Industries 


Village and small 
attention as a key programme 
During 1951-61, Rs. 218 crores of devel 


wer 
the development of these industries. a” by the Government for 


to €ncourag 
ult of this 
nterprising e 
S, especially a 


` 
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machines, electric motors and fans, bicycles, builders’ hardwares 
and hand tools, production has increased from 25 to 50 per cent 
during 1956-61. The production of handloom cloth increased from 
742 million yards in 1950-51 to about 1,900 million yards, of khadi 
from 7.3 million yards to 74 million yards and of raw silk from 
2.5 million pounds to 3.6 million pounds between 1950-51 to 


1960-61. 


Power 

Power is basic to industrial development. A number of 
hydro-electric and thermal power projects were consequently 
constructed during this period. The major hydro-electric projects 
on which work proceeded during this period were: Damodar 
Valley, Bhakra Nangal, Tungabhadra and Hirakud, which had 
been taken up before the First Plan; and Chambal, Rihand, 
Koyana, and Nagarjunasagar, which were started during the last 
decade. The installed capacity of hydro-electric power increased 
from 0.56 million K.W. to 1.93 million K.W. and of thermal power 
from 1.74 million K.W. to 3.77 million K.W. during the last 
decade. The total installed capacity thus more than doubled 
itself, from 2.3 million K.W. in 1950-51 to 5.7 million KW. in 
1960-61. This was, however, still less than the requirements reflec- 
ted by the target of 6.9 million K.W. Electricity was extended to 
the rural areas so that small industries could be started: there. 
The number of towns and villages electrified went up from 3,687 
in 1950-51 to 23,000 in 1960-61. x 


Transport and Communications 


Rapid development of transport and communications is 
essential for both agricultural and industrial development. Rs. 
1,823 crores were spent during the last decade on the development 
of these services. The rolling stock and fixed assets of the rail- 
ways, which had been severely strained during the War and the 
Partition, were rehabilitated or replaced. To meet the growing ` 
demands of the agricultural and industrial sectors, additional 
facilities were provided by increasing rolling’ stock and construct- 
ing new lines during the Second Plan. During the Second Plan, 
800 miles of new. railway lines were added as against 380 miles in 
the First Plan. The number of locomotives increased from 8.5 
thousand in 1950-51 to 9.2 thousand in 1955-56 and to 10.6 thou- 
sand in 1960-61. The number of coaches increased from 20.5 
thousand in 1950-51 to 23.2 thousand in 1955-56 and to 28.2 
thousand in 1960-61. The number of wagons increased from 
222.4 thousand in 1950-51 to 441 thousand in 1960-61. The freight 
carried increased from 91.5 million tons in 1950-51 to 154.0 million 


1 Engines, coaches; etc. 
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i -61. Surfaced roads, including national highways, 
a eee 97.5 thousand miles in 1950-51 to 3 144 thousand 
miles in 1960-61. The length of unsurfaced roads increased from 
151 thousand miles in 1950-51 to 250 thousand miles in 1960-61. 
The shipping tonnage increased from 3.9 lakh GRT* in 1950-51 to 
9 lakh GRT in 1960-61. The capacity of major ports increased 
from 20 million tons in 1950-51 to 37 million tons in 1960-61, The 
postal, telephone and broadeasting facilities wore also considerably 
increased. 


Development of Human Resources 


To develop human resource: 
increased provision of facilities for 
welfare, Rs. 1,289 crores were spent 
decade. Compared to the position i 


considerable, though compared to the total needs it marked only 


the beginning, and a much more ambitious programme needed to 
be launched in the subsequent Plans, 


s of the country through the 

education, health and social 
on social services during the 
n 1950, the development was 


Education 


of expansion was almost 
hildren in the age-group 6-11 in 
ased to 34 million in 1960-61, In 


to nearly 3 million in 1960-61. The training 
r this large 


68.0 in 1960-61, 


The number of 
46 in 1960-61. The 
nearly doubled itself increasing from 542 in 1950-51 to 1,050 in 
1960-61, The total enn in i 
at the university stage i m 360 thousand in 1950-61 
to 900 thousand in 1960-61. 


The most ont; 


A Standing increase 
of technical and vo 


1 was, however, in the field 
cational education. 


The number of engineering 
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2 GRT is Gross Registered Tons hich includes the weight of the ship and the total 
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weight which the ship can 
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colleges increased from 49 in 1950-51 to 100 in 1960-61, the ad- 
mission capacity more than trebling itself from 4,120 in 1950-51 
to 13,860 in 1960-61. Inthe case of the diploma courses, the 
number of polytechnics increased from 86 in 1950-51 to 196 in 
1960-61, the admission capacity becoming more than four-fold, 
from 5,900 in 1950-51 to 25,570 in 1960-61. In regard to crafts- 
men training, the number of training centres increased from 59 
with facilities for training of 10,500 persons in 1955-56 to 167 in 
1960-61 with the total admission capacity of 42,000. Besides 
these, there were other training facilities provided like those 
for training displaced persons, part-time courses, etc. Facilities 
were also provided within establishments like the Railways and 
the Defence for training the craftsmen needed by these estab- 
lishments. 

i) 

The lines along which the education system needed to be 
remoulded in order to serve the needs of the new social order had 
been drawn up by the end of the Second Plan. It had been decid- 
ed, as early as in 1944, that elementary education should be remo- 
delled on the basic pattern. The University Education Commission 
which reported in 1949, recommended the lines of reforms of uni- 
versity education. The Secondary Education Commission report- 
ing on secondary education in 1953 recommended diversification, 
broadening the curriculum, and adoption of more dynamic methods 
of teaching. ` 


During the first development decade, beginnings were made 
to reorganize the system of education on the above lines. The 
progress in regard to basic education may be seen in the table 


below : 
1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 


i. Elementary Schools 223,267 299,865 381,600 
ii. Basic Schools 33,730 47,813 111,940 
iii, (ii) as percentage of (i) 15.2 16.0 29.3 


The quality of these new schools varied very considerably— 
from the mere change of the name plate to fairly satisfactory 
demonstration of basic education. 


At the secondary stage the reformed pattern was taken up 
for implementation towards the end of the Second Plan. By 
1960-61, out of 16,600 secondary schools only 2,115 were multi- 
purpose schools, providing diversified courses, and 1,006 were 
higher secondary schools, providing a core curriculum, with Huma- 
nities and Science selective courses, and having a course of 11 
years’ duration. The quality in this case also was generally 


16086 
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indifferent. The main difficulties experienced were duly qualified 


teachers for the new courses, textbooks, equipment and accom- 
modation. 


To reconstruct university education, the University Grants 
‘Commission was set up in 19533 and it took certain measures—the 
most important being the increase in the salaries of teachers, to 
Rubik tone up university education and to introduce the three-year 
~ degree course instead of the two-year one. By the end of the 
Second Plan 38 universities had accepted the idea of a three-year 

degree course and 32 universities had already introduced it, 


Scientific Research — 


High priority was given to the development of scientific 
research, both basic and applied. Apart from strengthening the 
research departments of universities, 20 national laboratories and 
3 regional centres were established during the decade. A special 


feature was the development of research for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Health 


i The coverage of health services was increased very consi- 
derably. In 1950-51, there were 8,600 medical institutions with 
about 1,13,000 beds. In 1960-61, their number increased to 
12,600 institutions with 1,85,600 beds, A special feature was to 
take the health services to ‘the rural areas through the setting up 
of primary health centres, During the decade 2,800 primary 
health centres were opened. Facilities for medical education were 
brea ae ane number of medical colleges increased from 30 in 
1950-51 to 57 in 1960-61, © number of doctors in practice or 

in service increased. from 56,000 to 70,000. Special efforts were 
ig 7 made to eradicate communicable diseases. The entire population 
py y PAER LAAN ataria eradication programme. The average. 

} = expectation of life during this period Terenas about 10 uaa 


í rts are made to check this rapid growth, all deyelop- 
will REIRE. ices ete 9 A Ts Nef Pp 
See Od swallowed u by increasing numbers rather than be 
SAA ve tor raising the standard of living of the people. To 
VEREEN A IA Popul: ontrol, a programme of family — 
planning was iene and by 19 0-61, tore ‘were 549 Boye 
bs Ve na I,100 rural centres engaged in family planning service 
ji, pris tals Have von n naa, aaa Te Teo hc 
Me ai seen its beginnings dur g the fate ee a Shiney 
Ti He zart d 
a 


3 The University Grants Commission. Act; however, was passe din 1956, 
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Housing 

Rapidly growing population and urbanization following 
industrialization has considerably strained the housing resources 
of the nation. Steps were taken for slum clearance and improve- 
ment and for providing housing facilities for industrial workers and 
low-income groups. Small beginnings were also made in improving 
the housing situation in rural areas where houses are, by and large, 
badly planned from the point of view of health and sanitation 
and where drains have been laid out without any design and 
facilities for effective drainage. 


Backward Classes 


Removal of the handicaps of backward classes like 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes is a special responsibility of the government under 
the Constitution and has to get priority under any scheme of 
social and economic development. During the decade an area of 
3.6 million acres of land was allotted to members of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and another 2.6 million acres was 
allotted to other backward classes. About 68,000 post-matric 
scholarships were awarded to students from these classes. Efforts 
were also made to remove other difficulties which they faced by 
the provision of financial help, educational facilities and employ- 
ment opportunities, etc. The aim was to improve their social and 
economic position so that they get fully integrated with the rest of 
the community. è $ 


Rehabilitation 


A major task that was faced during the first two Plans 
was to rehabilitate the displaced persons from Pakistan. 
This involved the resettlement of nearly 9 million people! ited val 
crores had been spent on rehabilitation before the First Plan. 
Rs. 168 crores were spent during the decade following on provid- 
ing housing facilities, facilities for educational and vocational 
training, and loans for enabling these displaced persons to settle 
down in their new professions. Seven million residential units were 
constructed either by government or by the displaced persons with 
government assistance. Development of Dandakaranya area for 


the resettlement of displaced agriculturist families was also 


initiated during the Second Plan Period. - 


Employment 


New employment opportunities created in the Plan have 
been out-paced by the rapidly increasing population and 
addition to the labour force. During the Second Plan eight 
million additional employment opportunities were created. The 
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backlog of unemployment atthe end of the Second Plan was, 
however, still 9 millions. The unemployment problem is one of the 
most difficult problems being faced today. 


Thus the two Plans marked an era of rapid economic deve- 
lopment, which inevitably created strains and stresses. The second 
feature of this period was the comprehensive nature ofthe Plan 
which took cognisance of every aspect of our national life. The 
task of national regeneration is, however, of tremendous magni- 
tude and can only be accomplished by a phased programme over 
a number of plan periods. The first two Plans marked only the 
beginnings and indicated the direction of future development. 


CHAPTER V 
THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Main Objectives 


The chief aims of the Third Five-Year Plan have been 
defined as follows : 


a) to secure an increase in national income of five per cent 
perannum, the pattern of investment being designed 
also to sustain this rate of growth during subsequent 
Plan periods; 


b) to achieve self-sufficiency in food-grains and increase 
agricultural production to meet the requirements of 
industry and exports; 


c) to expand basic industries like steel, chemical industries, 
fuel and power and establish machine-building capacity, 
so that the requirements of further industrialization can 
be met within a period of ten years or so mainly from 
the country’s own resources; 


d) to utilize to the fullest possible extent the manpower 
resources of the country and to ensure a substantial ex- 
pansion in employment opportunities; and 


e) to establish progressively greater equality of opportunity 
and to bring about reduction in disparities in income 
and wealth and a more even distribution of economic 
power.! 


As already stated, the increase in national income over the 
last decade was, on an average, four per cent per annum. This has 
now to be stepped up by about 30 per cent—and the per capita 
income by about 17 per cent—over the five years of the Third 
Plan by increased investment (from 11.5 per cent of the national 
income at present to more than 14 per cent) in production and 
greater determination to save out of the increased income so that 
the larger investment becomes possible. The rate of domestic 
savings has to be stepped up from 8.5 per cent at present to about 
11.5 per cent of the national income by the end of the Third Plan. 
It will also require additional external assistance, primarily to 
finance the import of vital goods which cannot be immediately 
produced within the country. As a result of the efforts during the 
last 10 years, it should be possible to launch upon a bigger effort. 
National income has, however, not only to be stepped up for the 


1 Third Five-Year Plan, 1961. Planning Commission, Government of India. p. 48. 
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duration of the Third Plan but resources have to be so spent on 
such productivities as would enable us to go on increasing our 
productive efficiency in subsequent years so that the rate of 
increase in national income is not only kept up but increased. 


Highest priorit 
production. Our 1 


most important factors in our economic backwardness. Secondly, 
as the largest number (70 Per cent) of our people are dependent 


strategically unwise. Fifthly, in 
is also required for maki 


While agriculture provides the base fo 
provides the Superstructure. Inthe Thir 


ee i elf-reliant and self-generating. These 
will be developed, by and large, in an expanding public sector. 
It is necessa; i f ublic sector so that the State, 
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of industrialization to small towns and rural areas. The techniques — 
of rural arts and crafts will also be improved so as to increase the 
ge population that practices them. 
L í 
aq Mdia’s greatest r greatest liability is her 
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ee education, t c Hebets 
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are wasted through ill-health and disease. Similarly, other social 
services are essential for bringing up the other sections of society 
so that their contribution to national growth can be considerably 
increased. 


Opportunities for work are as essential as the provision of 
food. So far, the Plans have not been able to take care of all the 
addition to the labour force during the first two Plans. By the 
end of the Second Plan, the total number of unemployed persons 
is estimated at 9 million. The total addition to the labour force 
during the Third Plan is reckoned at 17 million. The additional 
employment which the development programmes will provide is 
estimated at 14 million. The others will be taken care of by the 
provision of large-scale works programmes, village and small-scale 
industries and other means. 


A number of steps are proposed to be taken to ensure that 
development results in greater equality of opportunity and in 
reduction of existing disparities in income and wealth. First, 
emphasis will be put on the production of basic necessities like food 
and the maintenance, as far as possible, of the stability of prices 
of essential goods. Secondly, efforts will be made to provide 
employment to the entire labour force. Thirdly, tax policies, etc., 
will be so ordered that the burdens of development are equitably 
distributed according to the capacity of the different sections of 
the population to bear them. Fourthly, efforts will be concent- 
rated on improving the vocational efficiency of all the citizens by 
bringing up the educational level of the lower classes providing 
them with inereased facilities for vocational training and by 
increasing the output from agriculture, which is the mainstay of 
the population. Fifthly, the rural economy will be diversified by 
the provision of additional occupations in the rural areas. i 


Programmes and Targets 


Agriculture: Programmes have been drawn up in various 
fields to achieve the above objectives. In the field of agriculture, 
irrigation and community development, the outlay proposed 
(Rs, 1,718 crores) is almost double the expenditure during the 
Second Plan (Rs. 950 crores). The rate of growth of agricultural 
production will also be doubled over the next five years. The aim 
is to increase the production of foodgrains by 30 per cent over 
1960-61 and of other grains by 37 per cent. This is intended to be 
achieved by increasing irrigational facilities. Dry farming tech- 
niques will be introduced where water cannot be made available. 
The supply of fertilizers will be increased. Agricultural implements 
and machines will be improved. Agricultural engineers, with 
better training and in larger numbers, will be made available. 
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The community development programme will be extended to the 
entire rural area by October, 1963, thereby reaching technical 
assistance and supplies—of improved seeds, fertilizers, improved 
implements, ete.—to every farmer. The responsibility as well- as 
the means of agricultural improvement will be placed in the hands 
of local communities through the introduction of democratic insti- 
tutions at the village, block and district levels. Intensive agri- 
cultural development will be carried out in selected districts where 
supply of water is assured through irrigation or rainfall. 


The increased production of major crops expected, as a result 
of the above measures, is indicated in the table below : 


Propuction or Masor Crops 


Percentage increase 


Crop Unit 1960-61 1965-67 in 1965-66 over 
1960-61 
Foodgrains million tons 75.0 100.0 32 
Oilseeds ‘million tons 7.1 9.8 38 
Sugarcane? million tons g0 10.0 25 
Cotton million bales 5.1 7.0 ; 37 
Jute million bales 4.0 6.28 55 


The increased production will be secured by increasing the 
area of cultivated land but largely by increasing the yield per acre. 
For eras rea Yield of rice per acre is estimated to go 
up from in the Second P] i É cro 
in the Third Plan, an period to 1,030 lb per a 


odgrains will go up from 16 oz per day 
0 day in 1965-66. The per capita con- 
sumption of cloth per annum will go up from 15.5 yards in 1960-61 
to 17.2 yards in 1965-66. Production of subsidiary foods like 
fruits, milk and vegetables will also be incréased so that our people 
can have a more balanced di 


+ 


2 In terms of raw sugar or gur. 


3 Excludes mesta which may provide 1,3 million bales in 1965-66, 
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Animal husbandry, dairying, fishery and forestry will also be 
considerably improved during the Third Plan. 


Industries: The outlay required for programmes of develop- 
ment of industries and minerals in the Third Plan is Rs. 1,882 
crores in the public sector. Rs. 1,050 crores will be provided by 
the private sector, which will in addition provide Rs. 150 crores 
for replacement and modernization of certain pre-war industries. 
In the Second Plan the investment on these heads in the public 
and private sectors was Rs. 870 crores and Rs. 675 crores respec- 
tively. The Third Plan will further strengthen the position of 
the public sector vis-a-vis the private sector. The share of the 
public sector in the net output of organized manufacturing indus- 
tries will rise from less than one-tenth in 1960-61 to about one- 


fourth in 1965-66. 


The main emphasis in the Third Plan is on the production 
of metals, industrial machinery, machine tools, fertilizers basic 
chemicals and intermediates, essential drugs and petroleum refin- 
ing. These priorities will be clear from the fact that whereas 
overall industrial production will increase by 70 per cent the 

troduction of iron and steel will increase by 168 per cenw machi- 
nery of all types by 143 per cent, and chemicals by 150 per cent 
against an increase only of 18 per cent in cotton textiles. The 
idea is to make our industrialization independent of foreign 
imports, to lend the required industrial support to agriculture and 
to provide essential drugs from within the country. These indus- 
tries will be developed largely in the public sector. Consumer 
goods will be produced largely in the private sector. 


Some of the important industrial targets are given below = 


Item Unit 1960-61 1965-66 
Steel ingots: million tons 3.5 9.2 
Aluminium 000 tons 18.5 80 
Diesel engines 000 numbers 40 66 
Tractors 000 numbers 2 10 
Electric cables 000 tons 29 wa 

(ACSR conductors) 
Nitrogenous fertilizers 000 tons of N 110 $00 
Phosphatic fertilizers 000 tons PO; 55 400 
Sulphuric acid 000 tons 363 .. 1500 
Caustic soda 000 tons 100 340 
million tons 8.5 13 


Cement 
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Petroleum products million tons 5.7 9.9 

Machine tools (graded) value in Rs. lakhs - 550 3000 

Ball and roller bearings million numbers 2.9 l4 

Cotton textiles : million yards 5127 5800 
(mill-made) ý 

Sugar‘ million tons 3.0 3.5 

Paper and paper board 000 tons 350 700 

Bicycles (organized 000 numbers 1050 2000 
sector only) 

Sewing machines 000 numbers 297 700 
(organized sector only) 

Automobiles ~ 000 numbers 53.5 100 


and the export t 


Minerals : ae Pede the needs of rapidly growing industries 
rade, 
been given high priority. One of the 


for iron ore is 32 million tons 
Second Plan. A big effort is bein 
our mineral oil resources. (j] i 


sector for the first time in 1 p 
He NN N 962 and by the end of the Third Plan 


rise to 47 per ceng nt in oil refining within the country will 


Villa $ 
pa a Sane Industries : These have special importance 


ha of their lesser d for init; h d 
their high employment need for initial capital and 
diotion Rae rane content. They are also suitable for pro- 


initiative and EOS, They aloo angen aed om the pro: 
aon 9 lanes aan fee the benefits accruing therefrom 
programmes of aid amounti ope. To develop these industries, 


Pe ng to Rs. 264 c 
up. Additional crores have been drawn 
AES, ER have been included undor community 
and backward classe yok displaced Perso i A 

te Rs. 275 ero The Private Sector j nna, Social welfare 
bute Bs. . Tes oras estimated to contri- 


> Govern 
for bank loans to small] EERE A Proposes to offer its guarantees 


sanctioned in the Second P gainst 120 j i 
4 l industrial estates 
the Third Plan, an, 30 Such estates wil] be set up in 


i T a 
are 8 
other essential facilities Ot whete gre, ore: Water supply and 
uch facilities can be readily 
4 Relates to crop year, November-October. 
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made available will be selected for setting up ‘Rural Industrial 
Estate. The Khadi and Village Industries Commission will select 
3,000 compact areas or ‘gram ekais’ for integrated rural develop- 
ment. Cloth produced through khadi industries, handloom and 
powerloom (in small industries) will increase from about 2,350 
million yards in 1960-61 to 3,500 million yards in 1965-66 and of 
raw silk from 3.6 million lb to 5 million lb. Programmes for coir 
and handicrafts will also be strengthened. 


Power: Power production is programmed to increase from 
19,850 million kwh during 1960-61 to 45,000 kwh in 1965-66. 
43,000 towns and villages will be electrified by the end of the 
Third Plan as against 23,000 in 1960-61. It is estimated that all 
villages and towns having population of more than 5,000 and half 
of those having population between 2,000 and 5,000 will be electri- 
fied by 1965-66. Power from nuclear sources will also be develop- 
ed. Our major source of electric power will, however, still continue 
to be coal followed by water. 


Transport and Communications: Even though the develop- 
ment of transport and communications was fairly rapid during 
the first two Plans, it is being pushed up much more rapidly during 
the Third Plan to keep pace with the rapid development of 
commerce and industry. 1,200 miles of new lines will be construc- 
ted and 1,600 miles will be doubled. Diesel and electric loco- 
motives and certain other items of railways, which are still being 
imported, will be manufactured within the country. As a result, 
the freight capacity of the Indian railways will increase from 154 
million tons in 1960-61 to 245 million tons in 1965-66. 


As regards roads, the length of surfaced roads, including 
national highways, will increase to 169 thousand miles in 1965-66 
as against 144 thousand miles in 1960-61, Existing road system 
will also be improved. The freight traffic by road is likely to 
increase by 120 per cent by 1965-66. 


There are also programmes for development of ports, 
shipping, inland water transport, posts and telegraphs and broad- 
casting Services. 


Social Services 

Education: High priority has been „given to education in 
the Third Plan. Education has been regarded as ‘the most 
important single factor in achieving rapid economic development 
and technological progress and in creating a social order founded 
on the values of freedom, social justice and equal opportunities’. 


6. Third Five-Year Plan, 1961. Planning Commission, Government of India. p. 57% 
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The total effort proposed to be put in is indicated by the total 
outlay provided, which is more than the outlay provided in the 
First and Second Plans put together. The programmes included 
in the Third Plan entail an outlay of Rs. 560 crores against that 
of Rs. 153 crores in the First Plan and Rs. 256 crores in the 
Second Plan. Of this Rs. 418 crores are for general education 


and cultural programmes and Rs, 149 crores for technical 
education. 


The major tasks to be attempted in the Third Plan are the 
provision of universal educati i 


technical and vocational education at all levels, training of 


in assistance to poor and meritorious 
students, 


j are the comparative apathy of the 
parents to the education of girls, the extreme backwardness of 
certain areas and sections of 


i e: Specia programmes are visualized 

_ in the Plan to overcome these difficulties. Still, it is felt that it 
& 1 more than’ 76.4 per cent children 

to school by the end of th i rhe this will mean 
in the entire decade 


Purs 1N Acr-Grour 6-11 
ean Enrolment in classes I-V Percentage of population 
(lakhs) in age-group 6-11 
Boys Girls Total 


‘Boys | Girls Total 


1950-51 137.7 
1955-56 


3 538 < 191.5 598 246 426 
175.3,- 76.4 0 2517 


70.3 32.4 52.9 
(eee 233-8 109.6) | 343.4 80.5 404 611 
: 20121 1952 496.4 90.4 61.6 76.4 


The Ç ituti E 4 
. Onstituti i 4 e 
universal onal Directive, however, was to provid 


» free and compulsory, education to all child ta the 
age of 14. Thi : Fed te pao alchildren up ta 
the Fourth, ag task is expected to be 


Sa E R 


oes 
as 
> 
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Plan will exceed the expansion in 1951-61. Taking the age-group 
6-14 as a whole, the task likely to be accomplished by 
the end ofthe Third Plan and that which will remain to be 
done during the Fourth and Fifth Plans may be seen in the 
table below : 

PUPILS IN THE Acu-Group 6-14 


Enrolment in classess I-VIII Percentage of population 


ei . 

Year (lakhs) in age-group 6-14 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

196051 163:6 59.1 222:7 45,9 e E 

1955-56 209.5 85.1 294.6 54.6 23.5 40.0 

1960-61 282.0 124.3 406.3 65.4 30.6 48.5 

1965-66 371.2 222.7 593.9 73.0 46,1 59.5 


nL Se 

The conversion of all elementary schools to the basic pattern 
‘has been a key programme since the First Plan.’* The progress 
has, however, been slow on account of the dearth of trained 
teachers, resources for equipment and accommodation and guide 
hooks for teachers. To make up these deficiencies a major 
programme is to convert all training institutions (1,424) to the 
basic pattern. By the end of the Second Plan 70 per cent of 
1,307 institutions were already of the basic type. For the large 
number of existing teachers who have had no training in basic 
education, short-term courses will be provided to train them in 
the simpler aspects of basic education. With their help it is 
proposed to orient all schools to the basic pattern so that simple 
activities of basic education can be introduced in all schools. To 
lend adequate research support to the programme, the National 
Institute of Basic Education was set up in the Second Plan. The 
Institute is proposed to be further developed in the Third Plan 
as a part of the National Institute of Education, of which it now 
formsa part. The question of equipment and accommodation 
can be solved adequately and quickly only if the community 
shares the burden. Mobilization of local support for education, 
therefore, becomes of crucial importance. Other steps contem- 
plated are to spread basic education in urban areas as well and 
to link up basic education with the development activities of each 
local community. 

The expansion of facilities at the elementary stage has led 
to increased demand for secondary education. Whereas the 
enrolment in secondary schools increased from 12.2 lakhs in 
To. Third Five-Year Plan, 1961, Planning Commission, Government of India. p. 582 
para 18, 
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1950-51 to 29.1 lakhs in 1960-61, it is expected to go up to 45.6 
lakhs in 1965-66. That is, the expansion in the next quinquen- 
nium will equal the expansion in the preceding decade. 


By the end of the Second Plan, there were 3,121 higher 
secondary (including multipurpose) schools, Their number will 
be doubled to 6,390 by the end of the Third Plan, 


large-scale expansion. 
are 331 only. 


The improvement of facilities for science education is a major 
programme of the Third Plan, By the end of the Third Plan 
general science will have been introduced in all the 21,800 
secondary schools. General science aims at imparting basic 


n xegard to the phenomenon within and 


d > pro cience as an elective, where 
more advanced knowldge is given of special branches of science 
like physies, chemistry, etc, 


Various steps are contemplated to improve the position in 
regard to teachers, eduipment, etc. Lo improve. the supply of 
teachers Tequired for reorganizing secondary education, four 
regional training Institutes are being set up during the Third Plan. 
To provide In-service training the number of extension centres 
established during the Second Plan is proposed to be increased. 
Various emergency measures are also being adopted to improve 
the position in regard to the Supply of teachers. 

Pie ag nears clementary and secondary education and the 
EE ot facilities for vocational training results in 
8 demand for higher education, irrespective of the capacity 


: ates to rofit by j 
arts, science and Reece ase the needs of the economy. In 


d during the Third Plan, In addition, evening 
under consideration. 


= 


She eK 


STG as 
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ee course, was started during the Second 
leted during the Third Plan. These pro- 
grammes will need to be supplemented by selected admissions 50 
that the numbers entering the universities can be kept within 
manageable limits. Efforts will be made in the Plan to imerease 
the percentage of science students from 36 in 1960-61 to over 42 in 
1965-66. Special attention will be paid during the Third Plan to 
the development of post-graduate and research facilities, to encour- 
age more girls to take to university education and to provide courses 

which are of special interest to 


like fine arts, home science, ett., 
them. To provide education to rural youth in their own environ- 
ment and to provide personnel required for rural development, 


eleven rural institutes were established during the Second Plan. 
These will be strengthened during the Third Plan, 


of the three-year degr 
Plan and will be comp 


ost important problems in education in the 
Third Plan is the education of girls. They constitute nearly 50 
per cent of the population, and the all-round development upon 
which we haye launched requires women ,to make their 
contribution at many vital points. But there is considerable 
disparity between the enrolment of boys and girls in schools and 
colleges. The situation has been improving of late but even then 
the gap is considerable. Social prejudices stand in the way of 
rapid progress on this front. Still thereis a lot which resources 
carefully deployed and proper organization of work can do. 
Attempts have been made in the Plan to lay as much emphasis 
on this programme as possible. The targets fixed for the different 


stages of social education are as follows : 


One of the m 


RENT StacEs OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


TarceTs FoR DIFTE 
Percentage of population attending school 


Age-group 
(Stage) 
1960-61 1965-66 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
6-11 (Primary) 60.5 40.4 6Ll 90.4 61.6 176.4 
11-14 (Middle) 34.3 10.8 22.8 39.9 16.5 28.6 
isa 4.2 115 23.7 6.9 16.6 


14-17 (Secondary) 


These targets can pe still further pushed up by public education 
and cooperation. The question of girls’ education at various 
stages was studied by the National Committee on Women’s Edu- 
cation, which reported in 1959, and made detailed recommen- 
dations. The National Council for Women’s Education, which was 
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subsequently set up, periodically reviews the progress made and 
advises government on measures necessary for more effective 
implementation of programmes. 


_A special feature of the Third Plan is the emphasis laid on 
Provision of scholarships so that meritorious students are not 


The expenditure on scholarships increased from Rs. 3.5 crores in 
1950-51 to about Rs. 18 crores in 1960-61. Jn the Third Plan 
ili iture of Rs. 37 crores during 
Of these Rs. 10 crores are 


Other programmes included j 3 tone 
research, textbook i Se ae a 


Improvement, examination reform, develop- 


ment of languages, physical ed i i i 
literacy and cultural eaa an Beane 


raining: The greatest advance, 
hnical education. For 


s. 20 crores in the First. The outlay on 
c hird Plan is 25 per cent of the total 
ation as against 13 and 19 per cent in the First and 
crores have b Plan respectively. For craftsmen training, Rs. 49 
Plante een provided as against Rs. 13 crores.in the Second 
ae ne intake capacity of engineering colleges will be 
inorcesedl from 13.860) mi 196067 to 19,140 in 1965-66 and of 
polytechnics from 25,570 to 37,390. Asa result of the expansion 


7, In the First Plan Period the programme was kept outside the Plan, 
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that has already taken place and which is visualized in the Third 
Plan the total supply of engineering graduates and diploma holders 
vis-a-vis the estimated demand for them in the Second, Third 


and Fourth Plans is indicated below : 


ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND OUT-TURN OF 
ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


Second Plan Third Plan Fourth Plan 


Require- Out- Require- Out- Require- Out- 
ments turn ments turn ments turn 


Graduates 29,000 26,000 51,000 51,000 80,000 80,000 
Diploma holders 56,000 32,000 1,00,000 82,000 1,25,000 1,27000 


L $$$ 


The programmes will be reviewed during the Plan period and 
shortages met by additional programmes. i 


the Third Plan will require 8,10,000 


zi i ineering trades and about 4,90,000 in non- 
A rO and fiftyone nee training 
institutes are proposed to be added in the Third Flan an i ge y 
the intake capacity will be increased from SOA ae e end o; k ie 
Second Plan to 1,00,000 at the end of the w i an. potica 
training in industrial establishments for thone who have completed 
training in institutions, and evening classes for employe: 
workers will be arranged. 


As regards craftsmen, 


3 i i lleges will be increased from 
X issions in agricultural co 
4,600 aria: the Second Plan to 6,200 aman ot ate. 
Third and of veterinary colleges Peo N e660 E E ae 
i i y 3 3 ? d v] 
PaT aai ages Te nurpanid wiven ATNA From 
at ‘ $ 100 : of health visitors from 650 to gs0 Ph a 
Ta i “from 2,250 to 2,850 and of pharmacists from 
veo at dditi oe large number of other categories of personne 
1,450. Tn A Si es numbers including secre taena E 
tioi et a Ale y apnay managers and personnel tor bominally 
ticians, a RUPE Gets een programmes Sel aie wel 
fe naan classes. Training facilities have been provide 
are an 


to meet the need. 


ienti ially relating to 

ienti : Scientific research, especially t 
ind P Resne aki development will receive special pu 
EER by ma major problems that will be attended to are: 
Sire eain toshnoleny utilization and disposal of industrial wastes 
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and the development of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. 
Rs. 130 crores have been provided under the Central Government 
for scientific and technological research. 


Health and Family Planning: In the field of health, the 
programmes already in existence in the Second Plan will be 
further -extended. These relate to keeping the surroundings 
clean in living areas through proper disposal of refuse and 
other sanitation measures ; control of diseases like malaria, 
cholera, small-pox, etc., which are carried from person to person ; 
public health services including maternity and child welfare, 
health education and nutrition ; family planning and training 
of medical and health personnel. The number of practising 
doctors will be increased from 70,000 to 81,000 and of nurses 
from 27,000 to 45,000. Health facilities will be taken further 
into the rural areas and the number tof primary health centres 
will increase from 2,800 to 5,000. Attention will also be given 
to development of the indigenous systems of medicine, health 
insurance and school health service. A major aim of the Plan 
is that the State and the people Cooperating together should be 
able to provide good drinking water in most villages. Adequate 


water supply should be made available to the rapidly growing 
urban population as well. 5 


Housing: The problem 
and rural areas, I 
account of the gro 
In rural areas the 


of housing is acute both in urban 
n urban areas the problem has become acute on 
wth of population and migration from rural areas. 

Re Problem arises from the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the houses from the point of view of ventilation and 
es The measures taken by government during the first 
Boy fs pea be considerably expanded during the Third Plan. 
he pelts fe also be adopted which would encourage private effort 
© mako its contribution, Lower and middle income groups will 
be assisted to build houses for themselves. Spocial assistance will 


be given for the housing of i i ' $ 
industrial workers, Town plannin 
and urban develo Wd f 


Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes: One of 


ae most significant tasks in planning for a socialistic pattern 
Wau, is the pulling up of the weaker sections of 
macy. Article 46 of the Constitution laid down the Directive 
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Principle that the State shall promote with special care the eco- 
tional interests of the weaker sections of the 
of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of ex- 
ploitation. Certain reservations were also to be provided for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes for ten years, which, by a 
recent amendment of Parliament, has been extended to ten years 
more. The hope is that by that time these people will come up to 


the standard of the rest of the population. 


According to the 1951 Census, the number of scheduled tribes 
was estimated at 22.5 million and that of scheduled castes at 
55 million. The population of denotified tribes (formerly descri- 
bed as ‘criminal’ tribes) was about four million. In certain states, 
according to local conditions, certain other groups are also deseri- 


bed as ‘other backward classes.” 


nomic and educa 
society and, in particular, 


are served in two ways. Firstly, 
so administered that 


Secondly, there are 


The interests of these classes 
the general programmes of development are 


special considerations 4re shown to them. 
special programmes intended largely to enable them to take full 
advantage of the general development programmes, which they 
are not able to take because of their educational, social and 


economic backwardness. 
Programmes included in the Third Plan require an outlay of 
Rs. 114 crores as against ap expenditure of Rs. 30 crores in the 
First Plan and Rs. 79 crores in the Second Plan. Rs. 114 crores 
include Rs. 42 crores for education, Rs. 47 crores for economic 
uplift and Rs. 25 crores for health, housing and other schemes. 
. i i here are 
B the ‘þackward_ classes mentioned above t i 
other Sane of the community like women, children, the kepar 
it Jinquent, etc. who need specia 
capped, the morall exploited, de : , 
atc anit Work Nea them has been mostly done through 
D have oertain definite inherent 


voluntary organizations, Whion 1 r 1 3 
ina highest priority 10 this field has been given to 
advantages. The higne ment programmes are to be marked 


child welfare and all develop i ) 
by this bins, Great om Pred ato bo a tg ropisee te dirent 
than oa eure aban apna, Tee SO ta W e anene 
ee oe 
of Rs. 28 crores have peen provided under ‘social welfare’ 10 
the Third Plan. 


n regard to the rehabilita- 


ETDE R residual work i 
Rehabilitation + T° from Pakistan, on which about Rs. 239 


tion of displaced persons 
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crores had already been spent by the end of the Second Plan, will 
be carried on during the Third Plan. The programmes formulated 
for the purpose add up to Rs. 74 crores: Rs. 41 crores for rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons from East Pakistan, about Rs, 26 crores 
for the Dandakaranya Project (a project to develop the Danda- 
karanya area in Madhya Pradesh for rehabilitating refugees from 
East Pakistan) and about Rs. 7 crores for rehabilitation of 
displaced persons from West Pakistan. The programmes included 
are scholarships for students, grants for house-building, loans for 
starting occupations, etc. 


The problem has two aspects : 
employment. The latter is a state 
work than what he is willing to do 


unemployment and under- 
where a person gets much less 
- Under-employment prevails 


at the beginning of the 
he deterioration in the employment 
he fact that 8 million additional 
econd Plan. 


set tackling the unemplo t probl ise 
primarily from two factors : the AE E out fore 
ae comparatively nes e rapid increase in the labour force 


ne The dimensions of the problem of pro- 
viding employment for en becomes clear To we EUA 
ir Jobs created in the Second Plan were 

8 ; S 
only 8 million, Another difficulty arises from the fact that 


pared to consumption goods industry is small. 
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In spite of all these difficulties it is clear that if the = 
Blom is to be kept within manageable limits, at least jobs oana 
ent to the increase in the labour force during a Plan period 
ought to be created. In the Third Plan, therefore, 17 million 
additional jobs have to be created. The present programmes 
included in the Plan are estimated to be able to create 10.5 mill- 
ion non-agricultural jobs and 3.5 million jobs in agriculture. The 
gap of 3 million jobs will be covered partly by further expan- 
Sion of the programmes of village and small scale industries and 
agriculture than already included in the Plan and partly by 
the rural works programme. Rural works programmes will include 
schemes for irrigation, afforestation, soil conservation, drainage, 
land reclamation, improvement of communications, etc. The differ- 
ence between these programmes and other similar programmes is 
that payment here will be at village rates rather than at standard 
government rates. Large-scale organization for the purpose will 
be necessary and is being built up. Tt is proposed to provide 
employment finally for 2.5 million people, employed for 100 days 


in a year, through rural works programme. 


To get the maximum employment possible out of Plan pro- 
grammes, four main steps are contemplated. First, the choice of 
techniques and location of industrial projects will be decided 
keeping in view, among other things, that maximum employ- 
ment has to be created, especially in areas where the problem is 
acute. Secondly, rural industrialization will be speeded up with 
Programmes of electrification, rural industrial estates, village 

ntroduction of power and modern 


industries, etc. Even though thei r 
techniques may in the first instance reduce employment, in the 


long run, it will strengthen the rural economy, which will increase 
employment opportuni isher levels of earning. Thirdly, the 


ties at hig 7 
rural works programme will be launched as already mentioned 
above. Fourthly, there will be 


an effective transfer of trained 
people from one project to another after the completion of the 
former, 


1 of unemployment of the 


There is the strange Phenomenon 
educated i where literacy 18 only 24 per cent (1961 
redone aaa many vacancies remain unfilled 


Census), At the same time; y ni 
nee of the Aaah of suitably qualified persons. This is largely 
due to the out-of-date system of education that produces per- 
Sons only fit for white-collar employment which is bound to be 
limited. The other factor 18 the undeveloped state of our economy. 

ted unem loyed by the end of the 
ae Hill The number of new 


d to be one million. 


The number of ed 
p to the school leaving certificate 


Second Plan are estimate 
entrants, who have studied u 
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and above, inthe employment market during the Third Plan 
period are estimated to be three million. The growing dimensions 
of this problem poses a threat to the stability of society as well as 
represents wastage of the most precious human resource that we 
have. The most important and urgent measure is to reorganize 
the educational system with emphasis on manual labour and 
vocational skills to train people for the types of jobs being thrown 
up by increasing industrialization ; on the development of quali- 
ties of initiative and resourcefulness so that new avenues of 
development can be opened up; on the knowledge and practice 
of cooperation, which is the type of organization best calculated to 
give strength to the large number of persons desirous of entering 
agricultural and industrial occupations ; and on the knowledge of 
science and technology which is transforming our life rapidly and 
in all respects. Secondly, the rapidly growing industries and the 
modernization of their techniques will call for more and more 
basically qualified and technically trained people. 
power requirements will be studied more and mo 
and opportunities for vocational and technical training will be 
adjusted according to those requirements, Fourthly, increasing 
facilities will be provided for practical training in industries, which 
will facilitate the absorption of the trainees. Fifthly, the indus- 
trialization of the rural areas and the growth there of democratic 
institutions will open up considerable opportunities of employment 
for those whose education ranges from the middle courses in 
schools to the first or second year at college. This is the group 
much constitutes the largest group of the educated unemployed 
ne re been most difficult to find employment. Sixthly, 
will be so Ghesed stat artes ot Power and industrial projects 

after the completion of one project skilled 
personnel can be absorbed by another project, 


Thirdly, man- 
re scientifically 


Financial Allocations 


The total cost of the programmes for th Ff = ex 
cated above is roughly Rs. 8,000 crores. he Third Plan indi- 


The esti i 
resources likely to be available for executing the Plog oi a RaR 
crores. There are a number of reasons for having a larger pro- 
gramme than the resources in sight. First, there are possibilities 
of raising additional resources if certain measures are taken 
Secondly, if certain projects are Á 


1 í completed more quickly b 
making a larger investment in them, the return EER will 
also start flowing in and augment resources available for 


the Plan. Thirdly, from the trend of foreign aid so far, it is 
reasonable to hope that a larger amount of foreign aid would be 
available than has been taken account of in the Plan. Fourthly 
procedural and technical difficulties may lead to certain tasks 


r 
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flowing into the Fourth Plan and consequently the implemented 
programmes will not outstrip available resources. 


è The outlay provided, under different heads according to the 
programme limit’ and the ‘financial limit? is indicated in the 
following table. 


Ouray IN SECOND AND Tarp PLaNs 
( Rs. in crores ) 


Second Plan Third Plan 


Total Percent- Finan- Percent- Prog- Percent- 


esti- age cial age ramme age 
mated pro- outlay 
expendi- vision 
ture 
Agriculture and 
community 
development 530 1l 1068 J4 1090 13 
Major and i 
irrigation meai 420 9 650 9 661 8 
Power 445 10 1012 13 1020 12 
Village and small 
A RA 175 4 264 4 264 3 
Organized i 
and need ie 900 20 1520 20. 1882 23 
Transport and 
communications 1300 28 1486 20 1655 20 
Social services and 
miscellaneous 830 18 1300 17 1526 18 
Inventories = = 200 3 200 3 
ToraL 4600 100 7500 100 8298 100 


The provision of Rs. 7,900, crores does not include the contri- 
bution of local bodies from their own resourees or of the public. 
institutions established 


Expenditure on development services and ins 
a3 86 the end of the Second Plan, estimated to be about Rs. 3,000 


crores for the five-year P falls outside the Third’ Plan 
outlays. Out of Rs. 7,500 crores, Rs. 6,300 crores represent invest- 
ment or money spent on putting up buildings, establishing factories, 
buying or producing equipment, etc, and Rs. 1,200 crores repre- 


Senta current outlays OF expenditure on staff, subsidies, etc. 
the states, Rs. 175 crores in 


Further, Rs. 3,725 erores is outlay in 
the union territories an s. 3,600 crores at the Centre. In 
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addition, there will be an investment of Rs. 4,100 crores in the 
private sector. The total investment is thus Rs, 10,400 crores. 
The foreign exchange requirement is over Rs. 2,030 crores or about 
20 per cent as against 24 per cent in the Second Plan. Consider- 
ing that the expenditure in the public sector in the First and Second 
Plans was Rs. 1,960 crores and Rs. 4,600 crores respectively, the 


expenditure in the Third Plan exceeds the expenditure during the 
First and Second Plans taken together. 


Priorities 


The balance which had swung against agriculture in the 
Second Plan has been restored to some extent. The outlay on 
agriculture and community development has increased from 11 per 
cent in the Second Plan to 14 percent in the Third Plan. The 
cut on power applied in the Second Plan, when its percentage 
allocation was reduced from 13 to 10, has also been restored. The 
major reduction has been on ‘transport and communications’. 
These shifts in emphasis may be seen in the following table. 


PRIORITIES AND EMPHASIS 1N Pran Ourtays 


Distribution of Outlay— percentage 


First Plan Second Plan Third Plan 
(according to 


Head 


financial 
provision) 
Agriculture and community 

development 15 11 l4 
Major and medium irrigation 16 9 9 
Power 13 10 13 
Village and small industries 2 = $ 
Organized industries and minerals 4 20 20 
Transport and communications 27 28 20 
Social services and miscellaneous 23 18 w 
Inventories p — i 3 

Torat 100 100 109 


Administration 


The size of the Third Plan is more than the size of the first 
two Plans taken together. It also involves a large number of 
structural changes in the economy and in the society in general. 
It will, therefore, require considerable strengthening of the adminis- 
trative Machinery and the mobilization of publie cooperation. It 
will also call for careful evaluation of progress, improvement in 
statistical dat; 


a, investigation of various problems thrown up by 
rapid development, etc, 


CHAPTER VI 
WHO PAYS THE PIPER ? 


The governmental expenditure in the First Plan was 
Rs. 1,960 crores, in the Second Plan Rs. 4,600 crores and the 
outlay required for programmes in the Third Plan is over Rs. 8,000 
crores. These amounts are additional to what is required to 
maintain governmental activity at the level reached at the begin- 
ning of each Plan, which is called the ‘committed expenditure’. 
Similarly, in the private sector the amounts invested increased 
from Rs. 1,800! crores in the First Plan to Rs. 3,100! crores in the 
Second Plan and these will increase to Rs. 4,300 crores (including 
transfer of Rs. 200 crores as governmental assistance to the 
private sector) in the Third Plan. The question naturally arises as 
to where all these crores of rupees come from in a country where 
the per capita income was only Rs. 330 at the end of 1960-61. 


External Assistance 

Broadly speaking, these amounts come from internal resources 
and external assistance. The relative proportion of these two 
sources may be seen in the following table : 


FinanclAL RESOURCES IN THE PUBLIO SECTOR 


(Rs. in crores) 


First Plan Second Plan Third Plan 


Actual %age Estimated %age Estimated %age 


Outlay on the Plan 1,960 100 4,600 100 7,5002 100- 


Internal resources 1,772 90 3,510? 76 5,300 71 
188 10 1,090 24 2,200 29 


External assistance 
equired will be much more. 


In actual practice, external assistance r n 
The above figures only show the external assistance that will be 


EM aa A 
1 Excludes transfers from the public sector. j 1 

2 The programmes included in the Third Plan total up to over Rs. 8,000 crores in the 

hope that as the Plan proceeds through better performance in the productive sector 

ill be able to raise resources to 


and more effective mobilization of resources, We wil 
this extent. The resources in sight at the moment are only Rs. 7,500 crores. 


3 Includes subscription to government loans by (i) Reserve Bank and (ii) by State 
Bank out of P. L. 480 deposits. i 
fundsin 1960-61 by the Reserve Bankin special 


4 Includes investment of P. L. 480 
securities. 
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i n projects. External aid is also required to pay 
pene ace NARS taken, on their maturity during a Eien 
period. External assistance goes to the private id Riis 
And so on. During the Third Plan period, for example, the to 
external assistance required is Rs, 3,200 crores. 


Normally a country should not depend upon external aid er 
its development. But a developing economy requires, above A , 
machinery from developed countries either to manufacture goods 
or to manufacture machines, These can be bought only in foreign 
currency (foreign exchange), Foreign currency can either be 


understand, for it would imply 


thé more we have to depend upon others. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that as the pace of development increases the need 
for machinery increases correspondingly till we reach a stage when 
we are able to manufacture our own machines. 


Internal Resources 


Plan the total Tevenues of 
the expenditure required to 
existing level. The excess 
amounts available for dey 
existing rates of taxation, 

profits from Railways after 
used for Plan Purposes. Oth 


Additional taxation is imposed. The 
Meeting their legitimate charges are 

er public enterprises like the Hindustan 
Steel Ltd., the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., etc., contribute to the 
Plan from their Surpluses. Various measures are being taken to 
increase these Surpluses. Additional taxation including increased 
surpluses from public enterprises yielded Rs. 1,052 crores in the 


Second Plan and is estimated to yield Rs. aR ae ney ee ear aE 
The government also bo 


ect Rs. 600 crores from this source, Its ae he 
ited by the fact that more and more of smal 
go to the cooperative sector which is as 


provident funds wi 
to finance the Plan, 


ing as 4 result of the increase in the pay scales of certain classes of 
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employees both at the Centre and in the states and the introduc- 
tion of the compulsory provident fund scheme at the Centre. 
Funds are also found by deficit financing’, or by the sale of 
government securities to the Reserve Bank of India. 


State and Central Resources 


The public sector consists of the activities of the Central 
Government and those of the state governments. The Centre, 
apart from finding resources for the schemes which it directly 
executes, also provides assistance for the schemes which the 
states execute. The state governments’ resources for executing 
their plans thus consist of resources which they raise themselves 
and the central assistance which they get. The resources raised 
or intended to be raised by the Centre and the states in the three 
plans are indicated below : : 


STATE AND CENTRAL Resourcns IN THE Turn PLANS 
(Rs. in crores) 


First Plan Second Plan Third Plan 

Actuals %age Actual %age Estimated %age 
Centre 1,115 55 3,661 78 6,038 81 
States 897 45 * 1,011 22 1,462 19 
Toran 2,012” 100 4,672 100 7,500 100 


Tt will be seen that the major share of resources has to be raised 
by the Central Government and its proportion has been increasing. 


Every five years the resources and obligations of the various 
states and the Centre are examined by the Finance Commission. 
This Commission determines the amount of resources which are to 
be transferred from the central to the exchequers of the states. 


Private Investment 

Investment in the private sector comes from private invest- 
ment, Governmental assistance to the private sector and external 
assistance which the private sector may be able to negotiate. 


Investment from the public has been increasing because of their 
growing confidence in the economy and the large opportunities for 
profitable investment created by the developmental process. The 


5 Deficit Financing : 
Government spending in exces: 
earnings from state enterprises, 
other miscellaneous sources. 

6 According to the latest data available, the aggregate outlay was Rs, 1,960 crores, 
The break-up between the Centre and states is not available. 


In the First Plan report, deficit financing was defined as 
s of government reccipts in the shape of taxes, 
loans from the public, deposits and funds an 


7 Provisional. 
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assistance of government to the private sector, especially in the 
field of agriculture and the cooperative sector, has also been 
increasing. The extent to which the private enterprise can borrow 
from the public is, however, regulated by the government keeping 
in view the total resources available and the requirements of the 
public sector. i 


It will be seen that development requires considerable 
resources which are secured by increased production, increased 
savings and increased exports. On all these fronts the nation 
has to put forth considerable effort and make sacrifices, Agricul- 
tural production and industrial output have to be very considerably 
increased. This calls for administrative efficiency of a very high 
order and hard work for all of us. Consumption must be post- 
poned as much as possible so that savings can be utilized for 
increasing production. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MACHINERY OF PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Main Characteristics 


As democratic planning, to a very great extent, relies upon 
the people at large for the formulation and the implementation of 
the Plans, the planning machinery in India is so devised as to 
make the widest consultation possible with people of every shade 
of opinion. Secondly, it is so intertwined with the administration, 
that its recommendations get more easily translated into action. 
Thirdly, the machinery is very flexible and it has been conti- 
nuously adapting itself fairly satisfactorily to the changing needs 
of the situation. 


At the Centre 


At the Centre, we have the Planning Commission. It has 
to assess material, capital and human resources of the nation and 
to see how they can be developed to meet our requirements. To 
this end the Commission draws up our Five-Year Plans. It indicates 
the phases in which they are to be implemented. It identifies the 
various bottlenecks tending to retard economic development. It 
determines the machinery necessary for the successful implemen- 
tation of the Plans. It reviews these problems from time to time 
and recommends adjustment of policy, etc., that such a review 
may indicate. 


The Prime Minister of India is the Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. The Commission has a Deputy Chairman who coducts 
most of the meetings, the Prime Minister attending only on very 
important occasions. The Commission has a number of members, 
each dealing with a particular subject or group of subjects. They 
are, however, collectively responsible for all subjects. There is a 
Minister of Planning who is answerable to Parliament for every- 
thing pertaining to the Planning Commission. 


Each member has a technical division or divisions to help 
him. At present the main divisions/sections in the Planning Com- 
mission are: Agriculture Division, including Community Develop- 
ment; Hconomic, Finance and Resources Division ; Education 
Division; Health Division, Housing Division ; Industry and 
Mineral Division ; Irrigation and Power Division ; Labour and 
Employment Division; Land Reforms Division ; Perspective 
Planning Division ; Public Cooperation Division ; Resources and 
Scientific Research Section ; Rural Works Division ; Statistics and 
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Surveys Division ; Social Welfare Division ; Programme Adminis- 
tration Division ; Transport and Communication Division and 
Village and Small Industry Division. Besides these there are a 
number of other sections dealing with special problems. Apart 
from these subject divisions and sections, there are branches and 
sections dealing with administration, coordination, etc. 


The plans and reviews prepared by the Planning Commission 
have to be submitted to the National Development Council which 
consists of the Prime Minister as Chairman, State Chief Ministers 
and the Members of the Planning Commission. The Central 
‘Ministers are also invited to the meeting of the Council. After the 
plan has been approved by the N.D.C., it is put up to the National 
Parliament. The State Plans, before they are finally accepted, 
have to be approved by the state legislatures. 


The Planning Commission works in close cooperation with 
the various Central Ministries and state governments, As regards 
the Central Government, the Planning Commission is only linked 
with it through the presence on it of the Prime Minister and some 
other central ministers. At various stages of the formulation and 
implementation of different programmes of the plan, the ministry 
concerned is closely associated. In drawing up a plan the Plan- 
ning Commission takes a view of the broad dimensions of the plan 
and its priorities. In the light of these the ministries and the 
different states formulate their own plans, keeping in view their 
needs and the resources which they themselves can raise. 
plans are then discussed with each state an 
size so that the plan of each state, 
special needs and resources, conforms to a certain broad national 
pattern of development and priorities. The plan of each ministry 
is also similarly discussed with them and brought to proper pra- 
portions in terms of both quantity and quality. 


These 
d ministry and cut to 
while keeping in view its 


The Planning Commission takes advantage of expert know- 
ledge, both in and outside the Government through their Advisory 
Panels. For example, there is a Panel on Education, i 
another Panel on Financial Resources, and so on. 
again is free to send to the Planning Commission any sug 
any subject relating to planning. These suggestions are carefully 
considered and utilized to the extent found feasible. Important 
voluntary organizations are brought in both in the formulation 
and implementation of plans. The talent of students and teachers 
is tapped through the Planning Forums which are organized in 
various universities and colleges to enable the students and 

- teachers to discuss problems of planning and also to mobilize them 
for the implementation of plan programmes, 


There is 
Anybody 
gestion on 


aj 


necks and difficulties as they arise. Ace 
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In the Ministries and States 

In order to put up a plan to the Planning Commission each 
ministry has its own planning machinery which varies from minis- 
try to ministry. In each state also there is a coordinating com- 
mittee at the political as well as the official level, which takes 
overall decisions in regard to the plan as a whole and coordinates 
the programmes of the different departments into the state 


plan. 


At the Grass Roots 

From the First Plan itself the idea was that people in the 
villages and towns should be able to indicate their own needs and 
also the resources that they themselves would be able to raise. 
An institutional framework for the purpose has now been provided 
through the institution of Panchayats, Block Samitis and Zila 
Parishads. With the help of the officers of the various depart- 
ments, the people themselves will now be able to say as to what 
they want and how the additional funds required for the purpose 
are to be found, after taking into account the assistance which 
would be available from the state government. 


Implementation Machinery 

As regards implementation, the entire machinery of govern- 
ment, by and large, is devoted to development in one form or the 
other. The task of implementation is tremendous. For the 
administrative machinery is being called upon to handle new tasks 
every day and in a context which is very different from that pre- 
vailing earlier. In the first place, the scope of activities has very 
considerably expanded. Secondly, new activities have been added. 
Whereas previously governmental activity was confined mostly to 
law and order, now it extends to almost every department of life. 
Thirdly, the people with whom the administrators have to dan 
now are people as a whole and not only a limited class. The whole 
of the community has to be kept in view with all its variety H 
complexity. Fourthly, we are passing through a period of seer 
change and development and every now and then the challenge 0 


new situations continues to present itself. 


Bualuation 


In view of the complexity and hugeness of the new tasks, it 


is not surprising that the administrative machinery seems to fail at 
many points. Itis very necessary, therefore, to keep a close 


watch on the implementation of the plans and remove the bottle- 
rtain measure of evalua- 


tion is built in the machinery of implementation itself. i In addi- 
tion, we have a certain number of external ‘watch dogs’. In the 
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Planning Commission there is a division called the Programme 
Administration Division. Its special function is to keep a total and 
coordinated picture of development in the various states and at 
the central government level. The Division works undera set of 
very senior officers of high administrative calibre, called the 
Programme Administration Advisers. Their function is to visit 
the states frequently, find out bottlenecks and difficulties and 
suggest various measures tothe Planning Commission to remove 
them. 


The Plan Evaluation Organization of the Pla 
sion also annually evaluates the working of specia 
especially those connected with community development. There 
is further the high powered Committee on Plan Projects set up in 
1956. This Committee consists of the Ministers of Home Affairs, 
Planning and Finance and the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. In addition, the Prime Minister as Chairman of the 
National Development Council, nominates two Chief Ministers of 
states as members of the Committee for each class of projects. 
The Union Minister concerned with a project or class of projects 
under investigation will also be a member of the Committee. The 
Home Minister is the Chairman of the Committee. The Committee 
works through specially selected teams and studies the Working of 
selected projects with a view to reducing costs and improving 
efficiency. 


nning Commis- 
l programmes, 


CHAPTER VIII 


OUR RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 


India is a land of rivers. The Ganges, the Yamuna and the 
Brahamaputra in the North; the Mahanadi, the Krishna, the 
Godavari, the Caveri, the Narbada and the Taptiin the South are 
significant names in India’s economic, social and cultural life. 
Great civilizations have grown and perished on their banks. Their 


p waters have spiritual significance for millions of people even 
today. They are perpetually building or destroying India’s economic 
life. 


‘ There are about 110 rivers of varying sizes in India. They 

my are either perennial or seasonal. The average catchment area of 
each river is 1,000 sq. miles. So the total area from the rainfall on 
which they draw their waters is 1,10,000 sq. miles. The total 
water flowing through them in a year is 1,356 million acre-feet. 
This can cover the entire country toa depth of more than 1.5 ft. 
Of this 450 million acre-feet can be used for irrigation. On the 
eve of the First Plan, however, we were utilizing only 76 million 
acre-feet. So, 83 per cent of the irrigation potential of these rivers 
was yet unexploited. 


Similarly, these waters have vast potential for producing 
cheap electricity. This is very badly needed. Tt is estimated that 
our rivers are capable of producing over 40 million kW. of electric 
power. Onthe eve of the First Plan in 1951 we had, on the 
average, a meagre l4 kWh. of electricity available per head of 
population as compared with 1,100 kWh. in the U.K., 2,207 kWh. 
in the U.S. and 3,905 kWh. in Canada, In many parts of India the 
y average was well below one unit per head per year. Further, what- 

ever electricity was produced was mostly consumed in the towns 
and the villages were almost completély ignored. 


B Today their unharnessed energies are either running to waste 
or are causing considerable damage to India's economy in the 
form of floods. Floods not only destroy human, cattle and plant 
life, they also render millions of survivors homéless. As the floods 
recede they carry away the precious top layers of soil from fields 
and leave them less fertile. Full utilization of these rivers is, 
therefore, one of the corner-stones of our development plans. 


AMAA APRN etl iA saath Sl! 
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Through proper control of these rivers, the country has 
sought to prevent floods ; provide irrigation facilities, which are 
very important in a predominantly agricultural country with 
erratic rainfall ; and produce cheap electricity, which will be invalu- 
able for her industries, depending upon the vast and rich mineral 


wealth of the country and its wealth of raw materials like cotton, 
jute, forests, etc. All these three 


achieved through what are called 


country of vast distances and 
relieving pressure on the railway: 


] S and road vehicles. Many of 
these projects had been conceived of even 


had been conceiy 


intended only for agriculture, and Pradesh, which are 
j i ; » ane are i roducing 

projects like the Muchhkund in Orissa, Gen. MeeR TSO Ra and 

Papanasam in Madras, y > y 


have been added. As regards 
é ion kw. by 1965-66 as against 
only 2.31 million kw. in 1951. % 


The most important multi-purpose river valley prọjects are : 
i) The Damodar Valley Project 
ii) The Bhakra Nangal Project 
_ iii) The Hirakud Project 
iv) The Tungabhadra Project 
v) The Kosi Project 


The Damodar Valley Project 


Rising in the Chhota Nagpur hills the Damodar river flows 
through the Hazaribagh and Manbhum districts of Bihar and the 
Burdwan and Hooghly districts of. Bengal where it joins the river 
Hooghly. It is a monsoon fed river. Extremely small during the 


dry season it assumes frightful proportions during the monsoons, 
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when it causes terrible floods. For centuries the forests in the 
catchment areas of the Damodar Valley have been thoughtlessly 
cut down for fuel and other purposes. The soil being exposed is 
washed down into the river and clogs its channel with the result 
that the water overflows the banks and causes floods with all their 
attendant misery. It also impoverishes the soil in the catchment 
area. 


The harnessing of the Damodar river has been entrusted to 
the Damodar Valley Corporation. The aim of the Project is flood- 
control, irrigation, generation and transmission of electricity and 
promotion of all-the-year-round navigation. The project consists 
mainly of four multi-purpose storage dams at ‘Tilaiya, Konar, 
Maithon and Panchet Hill; three hydro-electric stations at Tilaiya, 
Maithon and Panchet Hill; three thermal power stations at Bokaro, 
Durgapur and Chandrapura ; a net work of power transmission 
lines-968 miles long, and a barrage at Durgapur with 1,550 miles of 
irrigation canals and distributaries, including an 85 miles long 
navigation canal, which will join the Hooghly river, 35 miles from 
Calcutta. Other dams will be constructed in case the needs of 
flood control and power requirements justify them. A number of 
additional schemes of soil conservation, afforestation, pisciculture, 
malaria control, fishery and development of tourism and small 
industries in the valley have been undertaken. 


Some of the significant achievements of the Damodar Valley 
Project are : 


a) The Tilaiya Dam, which is an all-concrete dam, is the 
first of its kind in India and was done entirely ‘by our 
own engineers. 

b) ‘The Bokaro Thermal Power House, by the side of the 
Konar riverin Hazaribagh district in Bihar, is one of 
the biggest in the East. It is supplying power to the | 
Iron and Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Hirapur 
(Burnpur), copper mine and refinery at Ghatsila, coal 
mines of West Bengal and Bihar and to the new cement 
works and engineering industries in and around Asansol, 
Sindri and Caleutta. . : 


Various benefits will accrue as a result of the completion of 
the Damodar Valley Project. The terrible havoc wrought by 
floods will be checked, The river will be fed continuously by the 
water stored during the monsoons. Asa result where there was 
formerly one crop and that too an uncertain one, now there will be 
at least two crops ina year. Secondly, the area under irrigation 
will increase from 1,85,000 acres to 10,44,000 acres for kharif and 
3 lakh acres for rabi. Thirdly, the electricity that will be produced 
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will enable the exploitation of the rich mineral resources of the 
region. The area contains large reserves of iron-ore, coal and a 
host of other minerals. The Damodar region is already the home 
of key industries like mica, iron, aluminium, copper, ete. The 
project authorities have launched a number of pilot schemes for 
developing small-scale industries in the Valley. A small unit for 
the manufacture of locks was started at Tilaiya. A handtool 
finishing workshop was started at Maithon. A 660-ton cold storage 
plant has been installed at Burdwan. A spun pipe factory has 
been put up at Durgapur. And so on. Fourthly, it will provide 
cheap transport to industrial goods which will be produced on an 
Increasing scale, Fifthly, a regulated flow of water from the 
reservoirs will provide fresh drinking water to many towns and 
villages where the canal will reach. Sixthly, the reservoirs will 
provide excellent opportunities for developing fish culture. Malaria 
will be eradicated. In course of time the Valley will become an 
important tourist attraction with its expansive lakes, sprawling 


amidst beautiful, wooded hills, its bracing climate and forests 
teeming with wild life. 


The revised cost (1959 estimates) of the project was Rs. 168.6 
crores. Up to 1956, Rs. 86.57 crores had been spent. During the 
Second Plan about Rs. 62.33 crores were spent. The provision in 
the Third Plan for the project is Rs. 83.58 crores, The project 
was started in 1948 and is scheduled to be completed by the end 
of the Third Plan. By 1959-60, the project was employing 55,268 
unskilled and skilled workers, professional and technical personnel, 
manageriel, administrative and executive personnel and clerical 
and related workers, When the project is completed, continuous 
employment will be provided to 5,376. The project has also a 
number of training facilities for different types of personnel. 


The Bhakra Ni angal Project 


The Bhakra Nangal Project utilizes the waters of the Sutlej 
in the Punjab for providing irrigation facilities and generating 
power. It is being worked out by the State Governments of 


Punjab and Rajasthan. It will also make power available to Delhi 
and Himachal Pradesh. 


The Project comprises of the Bhakra and Nangal dams, a 
vast net-work of irrigation canals, power houses and transmission 
lines spread over the Punjab, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and 
Delhi. Besides, it provides for augmentation of supplies to old 
canals. The revised estimated cost of the Project is about Rs. 176 
crores. Most of the work on the Project was completed by the 
end of the Second Plan. The Project was expected to be complet- 
ed by 1961. It was, however, completed in 1963, 
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The Project, on completion, will rovide perennial irrigati 
to 36 lakh acres. That will transform Tie SRT E oi 
the Punjab into the granary ofthe country. The production of 
foodgrains, sugarcane, pulses, oil seeds, cotton, fodder, etc. will go 
up very considerably which will improve prospects for setting up 
new textile mills and encourage dairying in the states of Punjab 
and Rajasthan. More than 70 towns and hundreds of villages 
around them will be electrified. It is estimated that 1,15,300 kw. 
will be utilized in 1963-64, and the revenues from this would be 
about Rs. 2.46 crores. As a result of the supply of cheap electricity, 
many new industries like textiles, paper, cement, fertilizers and 
agricultural and electrical appliances will spring up which will in turn 
increase opportunities for employment and improve the standard 
p of living. Power will also be used in providing tubewell irrigation 
where the canals do not reach. That will have in addition great 


beneficial effect on the water-logged areas of the Punjab. Cheap 
electricity will enable the saving of fuel and oil which can be used 
: for running tractors and other farming equipment. Railways 

3 can also be electrified. The Bhakra lake, which is 55 miles long 


W and nearly 14 mile wide and which is located among hills of great 

: scenic beauty, will be developed into a very attractive recreational 

| centre with facilities for boating, surf-riding and other water sports. 
Fish can also be cultured here on a large scale. 


l The Hirakud Project 

The Hirakud Project harnesses the waters of the Mahanadi. 
Tt is a monsoon river. During the monsoons it becomes one of the 
t largest rivers of India. Tt has a catchment area of 51,000 sq. miles 
j and carries 74 million acre-feet of water annually. With a mean 
annual discharge of 1,00,000 cusecs it has caused floods, famines 
. and misery in Orissa for ages. When rainfall is little there is 
famine in Orissa, when it is too much it is ravaged by floods. 
i Since 1868, 39 floods have visited the State. In the famine of 
k 1865-66, nearly a millioni people died in the district of Cuttack 
. 


alone. 


t consists of a dam for storing 6.6 million acre-feet 


The projec nii 
generating 2,32,500 kw.; and canals 


fh, of water; power houses I 

fH Ger irrigating six lakh acres in both the kharif and rabi seasons. Its 
; Si revised cost is Rs: 68.34 crores. The Project was to be completed 
iA by the end of 1960-61. Stage I of the Project was started in 1948 
i ; and was completed in 1960. The work on stage II was sanctioned 
i, in 1956 and completed in 1963-64. 


f the Hirakud Project are : 
ding dykes on either side of the 


The distinctive features © 


i) It is 16 miles long, inclu 
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main dam. Its capacity is twice the capacity of the four 
dams of the Damodar Valley combined and is almost 
equal to that of Bhakra. 


ii) The method of discharging water from the dam is distinc- 
tive. Tt isso managed that more silt from the reservoir 


goes out with the water, thus ensuring a longer life and 
usefulness of the reservoir., 


iii) It has a research station which is the first field laboratory 
of this magnitude to be engaged in material testing right 
from the investigation Stage. Atthis station scientists 


check up the type of the soil and the concrete used for 
the construction of the dam. 


The Project will check floods by the reservoir holding flood- 
water and discharging it slowly and regularly throughout the year, 
Four lakh acres of land will be protected as a result, Secondly, 
the perennial supply of water, 


and the canals, will provide irrigation facilities for six lakh acres. 
2,32,500 kW. of ici 


been agreed to. Supply of cheap 
make possible the industrialization of the State 
ich i ,» forest and agricultural wealth. 
vide transport over the Mahanadi 

and which is very poorly provided 
with transport facilities, 


The Project attempts to 


harness the waters of the 
‘ungabhadra river so that irriga 


» the Project Consists of a dam 
power houses and transmission | 


The distinctive features of the Project are : 

asonry dam so far built in our 

ervoir has a spread of 146 sq. miles and 

Stores 3.5 million acre-feet of water. Tt collects the rain- 
fall run-off from a catchment area of 10,880 Sq. miles 
behind the dam in the Tungabhadra Valley. 

ii) | The shutter manufacturin 
first of its kind in th 


i) This is the largest stone m 
country. The res 


best, smaller ones were manufactured in the 


i, country by 
foreign firms. The Tungabhadra workshop 


was set up 
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largely with the surplus machinery left in India after 
the last war, or with tools fabricated in the workshop 
itself. It has demonstrated that most of the gates 
required for our dams can be manufactured in our — 
country and at moderate cost. 


The Project will provide irrigation fora total of 8.21 lakh 
acres—6.72 lakh acres in Mysore and 1.49 lakh acres in Andhra. 
The total installed power capacity of the power houses will be 
72,000 kw. initially and 108,000 kw. ultimately (excluding the 
power potential at Sivapur, Tirumalpur and Malapur on the left 
side). The Tungabhadra Dam will have a moderating effect on the 
flood situation in the area. The dam also provides an ideal tourist 
and health resort, with its equable climate, huge lake, green hills 
and an imposing dam. Close by are the famous ruins of Hampi, 
the one-time capital of the Vijayanagar empire. . 


The Kosi Project ; 

Kosi is the most notorious of India’s ‘Rivers of Sorrow’. As 
it is constantly changing its course and is heavily flooded in the 
monsoons, it has done incalculable damage to life and property in 
North Bihar, As a result it has laid waste an area which was once 
renowned for its rich paddy fields, mango orchards and other plan- 
tations and which had the highest population density in Bihar. 
Now one sees here only sand, marshes and weeds. 


The Kosi Project is designed to control floods and utilize the 
waters of the Kosi for irrigation purposes and to develop power. 
Tt consists of a barrage across the Kosi river, three miles above 
Hanuman Nagar in Nepal on the Indo-Nepal border ; two flood 
embankments on both sides of the river and the eastern Kosi 
canal system. — i 

WAN ject, when completed, will provide flood protection to 
over BEENA in Saharsa and Darbhanga districts in North 
Bihar and irrigation facilities to 1.4 million acres of land annually. 
There is also a provision to developat a later stage an installed 
capacity of 20,000 kw. of hydel power. 

ost of the Project: is Rs. 52.5 crores. Work was 


` ised c : 1 4 
TORTE RI 1955 and is expected to be carried over to the 


started in January 
Fourth Plan. 

of the most distinguishing features of the Kosi Project 

is the Der eae it received from the villagers for digging earthwork 

nts. Thousands of young and grown-up 


ti embankme 
AA on no wages or moderate wages, The work they 
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produced was more efficient than that of contract labour. A part 
of their earnings is being used by the community for its 
development. It has blazed a new trail 
of Bibar, U.P. and Andhra Pradesh hay 
similarly on projects in their areas. 


Besides the above river valley projects, there are many other 
projects: Rihand, Kakrapar, Mayurakshi, Bhadra, Matatila, Ghata- 
prabha, Koyana, Nagarjunasagar, Lower Bhavani and Mahi, ete. 


The river valley projects called for h 
organizational and technical skill, foreign 
difficulties have been overcome t 


CHAPTER IX 
OUR INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


Steel Plants 


Steel is one of the first necessities in large-scale industriali- 
zation, so much so that the amount of steel which a country pro- 
duces or consumes is a measure of its industrial advancement. 
India was among the first nations in the world to manufacture 
and use iron and steel. The pillar near the Qutab Minar in Delhi, 
belonging to the first or second century A.D. shows the skill 
which Indian engineers had attained in the production of iron and 
steel. Production by modern methods, however, did not start in 
India until 1907, when the Tata Iron and Steel Company was 
established. At the beginning of the First Plan our output of 
Steel was not more than 1.01 million tons. And yet we have 
immense natural advantages for the production of steel. We 
have large reserves of iron-ore, coal, manganese ore and other Taw. 
materials required for the manufacture of steel. These materials 
are also found in close proximity of one another. That is why our 
cost of production per ton of steel is among the lowest in the world 
in spite of the fact that due to the small size of our enterprise 
we are not able to take advantage of the economies of large-scale 
production. 


Steps were taken in the very first Plan to push up our pro~ 
duction of steel, Striking advance was, however, made only in 
the Second Plan during which our production of steel went up 
from less than two million tons of steel ingots in 1955-56 to 3.3 
million tons of steel ingots and 1.1 million tons of pig iron for sale 
in 1960-61. In the Third Plan the target is for 10.2 million tons 
of steel ingots and 1.5 million tons of pig iron for sale. The major 
projects in the public sector are the Steel plants at Rourkela, 
Durgapur and Bhilai. 


Rourkela : This is being set up with German collaboration. 
Agreement with the German firms was finalized in 1955 and the 
project report accepted by Government in 1956. The plant was 
to produce one million tons of steel ingots. Work on this phase of 
the project was completed in 1961. Various by-products are 
obtained by the treatment of gases given out by coal during its 
conversion into coke for use in the manufacture of steel. The 
revised cost of the project is Rs. 214 crores of which Rs. 4.42 crores 
were spent in the First Plan and Rs. 192.53 crores up to the end 
of March, 1960. During the Third Plan its production capacity is 
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proposed to be increased from one million tons to 1.8 million tons 
a year for which Rs. 90 crores have been provided. 


Rourkela is situated in the picturesque hill scenery of 
Chhota Nagpur, 275 miles from Calcutta on the main railway line 
to Bombay. It is near the deposits of iron ore and not far from 
sources of coal. Rail transport for bringing in raw materials and 
plant machinery and sending out finished goods is well developed 
in the area. When in production, a million ton steel plant 
consumes about two million tons of iron ore, 1.6 million tons of 
coal, 115,000 tons of manganese ore and 530,000 tons of lime-stone 
per year. Nearly 25 million gallons of water a day are needed 
for cooling purposes and for the scrubbing of gases alone. Water 
has to be supplied also for drinking and other purposes for a town- 
ship which will ultimately house 75,000 persons. A dam costing 
Rs, 19 crores across the river Sankh, at Mandira, about 16 miles 
from Rourkela, has been under construction for the purpose. 


The main components of the plant are: three batteries of 
70 coke ovens, each of which converts 1,000 tons of coal daily into 
coke ; three blast furnaces in each of which 1,700 tons of iron ore, 
1,000 tons of coke and about 500 tons of lime-stone are charged 
daily. A blast of air is blown into the furnace by blowers through 
three giant stoves each about 130 feet high. Nine such blowers 
are required for the three blast furnaces. The product from the 
blast furnaces is converted into steel ingots in the steel melting 
shop and finished steel produced in the rolling mills where we 


get heavy plates, heavy sheets, standard sheets and strips and tin 
plates. 


Bhillai: The steel plant at Bhillai in 
being put up with the technical and financial cooperation of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., with whom an agreement was signed 
by the Government of India on February 2, 1955. The plant will 
produce one million tons of steel ingots. The finished products 
will be, rails, railway sleeper bars, heavy structural sections 
(beams, channels and angles), rounds and squares, flats and billets 
for rerolling. Pig iron to the tune of 300,000 tons will be pro- 
duced annually. A number of valuable by-products like coal tar, 
ammonium sulphate, benzol, etc., will also be produced. Its 
revised cost is Rs. 178.7 crores, Up to the end of March 1960, 
Rs, 167.06 crores had been spent. During the Third Plan it is 
proposed to increase the capacity of Bhillai to 2.5 million tons of 
steel for which a provision of Rs. 138 crores has been made. 


Madhya Pradesh is 


Durgapur: Durgapur is situated in the Burdwan District 
of West Bengal, about 120 miles from Calcutta on the main railway 


Po N 
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line to Delhi. The area round about is rich in coal and some other 
industrial raw materials. The area is described as the ‘Ruhr of 
India’ of which Durgapur is the heart. Durgapur has the addi- 
tional advantages of a congenial climate, an abundant supply of 
water and power from the D.Y.C. project and good transport 
facilities. It is directly connected with Calcutta through the 
D.V.C. navigational canal and a four track railway. Due to these 
natural advantages a very large number of industries are being 
attracted to this area which is growing into a huge industrial 
centre. 


The largest undertaking of Durgapur is the Steel Plant which 
is being put up with the assistance of a consortium of British firms 
dealing with steel and related interests. Work on the Plant start- 
ed in 1956 and the Plant with all its parts was to be ready in the 
third quarter of 1961. Itis designed for an initial capacity of 
one million tons of steel which can subsequently be increased at a 
comparatively low cost. During the Third Plan the capacity is to 
be increased from | million to 1.6 million tons. A provision of 
Rs. 56 crores has been made in the Third Plan for the purpose. 


Machine Building 


Heavy Electricals Limited : To manufacture the much needed 
heavy electrical equipment and machinery, the Government finally 
decided to set up a factory at Bhopal. The target to be reached 
in the Third Plan is the production of Rs. 25 crores worth of goods 
per annum. This is likely to be increased to Rs. 50 crores by 
1970 by expansion of the existing capacity. It will-produce heavy 
transformers, switch-gears, control-gears, electric traction equip- 
ment, industrial motors, heavy electrical rotating plant, water and 
steam turbines, welding transformers, and rectifiers. The revised 
cost of the project (1960 estimates) is Rs. 66.27 crores of which 
Rs. 24.42 crores were spent by the end of the Second Plan. The 
provision in the Third Plan is Rs. 35 crores of which Rs. 16 crores 
is the spillover from the Second Plan. 
| Hindustan Machine Tools Limited: The Government entered 
into an agreement with a Swiss firm to set up a machine tool 
factory at Jalahali, Bangalore, to make the country self-sufficient 
in the machine tools required. The Hindustan Machine Tools 
Limited was ineorporated as a company in 1953 to manage the 
affairs of the factory. The original target of 400 lathes per annum 
was achieved in 1957-58, three years ahead of schedule. The pro- 
duction was diversified to include milling machines, radial drills, 
low-priced medium-heavy precision lathes and grinding machines. 
‘The target for the Second Plan was 1,000 of 90 types of machine 
tools. A foundry with a production of 3,000 tons is also being 
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set up to meet the requirements of castings for this production so 
as to remove a major bottleneck in the achievement of targets. 


Its total cost (1960 estimates) is Rs. 9.15 crores. Up to 
1955-56, Rs. 2.82 crores were spent. The expenditure during: the 
Second Plan was Rs: 3.74 crores. A provision of Rs. 3 crores has 
been made in the Third Plan. 


During the Third Plan the production capacity of Hindustan 
Machine Tools will be doubled from 1,000 machine tools a year to 
2,000 machine tools and the foundry capacity from 3,000 tons to 
6,000 tons of castings per annum. The annual output of the 
factory will be worth Rs. 7 crores and it will employ 4,484 persons. 


Fertilizer Plants 


In an agricultural country fertilizers are necessary to increase 
yields. So the Government has set up a number of fertilizer 
factories: at Rourkela (Orissa), Nangal (Punjab) and Sindri 


(Bihar). The Fertilizers and Chemicals, Travancore, Limited has 
also been expanded. 


Rourkela Fertilizer Plant: The Rourkela Plant takes advant- 
age of the large quantities of hydrogen and nitrogen which 
available as by-products in the Steel Plant at Rourkela. 
stone chips are also available. The factor 
duce 5,80,000 tons of nitro-limestone per 
visualized as Rs. 24.23 crores. 
the Second Plan. 
crores. 


are 
Lime- 
y was intended to pro- 
year. Its total cost was 
Some expenditure was incurred in 
The provision in the Third Plan is Rs. 18 


The Nangal Fertilizers: The cheap availability of power at 
Nangal was largely responsible for the decision to set up there a 
factory for the production of fertilizers and heavy water. The 
end product is nitro-limestone which is a mixture of 60% ammon- 
jum nitrate and 40% limestone. The factory is designed to pro- 
duce 388,000 tons of nitro-limestone and 14.5 tons of heavy water 
per year. Heavy water contains heavy hydrogen and js fused ip 
atomic reactors, Its revised cost (1959 estimates) was Rs, 31.97 
crores, out of which Rs, 23.69 crores were Spent in the Second 
Plan. The project went into production in February, 1961. 


Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Limited : The Sindri Factory 
in Bihar was designed to produce 350,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate per year. It was started in 1947 with the collaboration 
of India, the U.K. and the U.S.A. The factor 


y Was completed in 
1950 and production started in October, 1951. The Sindri 


t= 
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Fertilizers Factory is the biggest of its kind in the Bast. Tts 
revised cost was Rs. 9.33 crores of which Rs. 6.08 crores were spent 
in the Second Plan. 


Fertilizers and Chemicals, Travancore, Limited: This fertilizer 
factory existed before the Plan and was expanded during the 
Second Plan. It also started producing new chemicals. It now 
produces in addition to ammonium sulphate and sulphuric acid, 
ammonium phosphate, sulphur dioxide, ete. The first two stages 
of development were estimated to cost Rs. 5.09 crores of which 
about Rs. 2.57 crores were anticipated to have been spent in 
the Second Plan and Rs. 8 crores have been provided in the Third 


Plan. 


Coal and Lignite Plants 


Durgapur Coke Oven Plant: Coal is used in various indus- 
tries for heating purposes. Before its use it is itself heated under 
certain conditions so that its gases escape and the hard mass 
called coke remains. Large-scale production of coke for distri- 
buting to industries is extremely important. As coke could be 
easily and economically produced near the D.V.C. area, a coke 
oven plant was set up at Durgapur. The Plant is designed for a 
minimum daily output of 900 tons of grade I coke. There are 
also several by-products, such as, coke oven gas, crude tar, benzene, 
toluene, Xylene, naphtha, sulphuric acid, etc. The project was 
started in 1955-56 and went into production in March, 1959. Tts 
1955-56 estimates of cost were Rs. 7.20 crores. Later on its scope 
was increased and additional money provided. 


Neyveli Lignite Project: Lignite is low grade coal. Tt is 
extensively found in and around Neyveli in the South Areot District 
of Madras. Under this project the Government of India intends 
to mine and utilize lignite for the generation of 250 mw.’ of 
electric power, the production of 152,000 tons of urea fertilizers, 
etc. Its revised cost was Rs. 94 crores of which Rs. 49 crores 
were spent during the Second Plan. The project is being further 
expanded in the Third Plan. 


National Coal Development Corporation Ltd : Tho National 
Coal Development Corporation was formed in 1956 to take charge 
of the 11 state collieries and to develop new collieries. 


Transport and Communications 
India is a land of distances and, therefore, ensuring quick 
means of transport and communication are extremely important. 


nay Mega Watt 
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A number of important projects have, therefore, been launched 
under the Five-Year Plans. 


Chittaranjan Locomotive Works : The Chittaranjan Locomo- 
tive Works was set up in West Bengal in 1948 for manufacturing 
steam locomotives. Initially, it was intended that it will manu- 
facture 120 average-size locomotives and 50 spare boilers per year. 
Production started in 1950 and by 1955 the targets had been 
achieved. In 1957 a scheme of development was launched which 
would raise the production to 200 average-size locomotives per year. 
It was also decided to set up a steel foundry witha capacity of 
7,000 tons of castings per annum so that the requirements of heavy 
and medium cast steel locomotive components could be met. 


Integral Coach Factory: The Integral Coach Factory was set 
up in Madras in the First Five-Year Plan so that the country 
would become self-sufficient in the matter of broad gauge passenger 
coaches. The factory has two units: one unit produces coach 
shells or the framework of the coach and the Second unit furnishes 
these shells, The number of coach shells produced in 1960-61 was 
583 and of coaches furnished 194. The cost of the shell unit and 
the furnishing unit was revised to about Rs. 11 crores, of which the 
expenditure during the Second Plan was about Rs. 3 crores. 


Ganga Bridge Project: The G 
constructed at Mokameh in Bihar t 
steel, cement, foodgrains and ot ; 
Assam. The agricultural products of North 
transported to other parts of count 
rail bridge replaces the existing ferry service. The main bri 
6,074 ft, long. There are a numb 
is a big one and includes many other items like the con 
a township, the building of a transhipment yard, ete. I 
(1956 estimates) was Rs. 15.61 crores. The expenditur 


Second Plan was Rs. 7.23 crores. The bridge was ope 


G during the 
on Ist May, 1959. 


€ enterprise. The G 
nd gave it to th 
as a private lim 
so that the nu 
and produced 
nical assistance 
Development was 


The Company obtained the tech 
building concern of France. 


ned to traffic 
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stages. At the completion of the second stage the capacity of the 
Ship-yard is expected to increase from 2} to 4 ships of modern 


- design or about 35-40 thousand DWT? per annum. The original 


estimates were about Rs. 3 crores for the first two stages. The work 
on the project started in 1954 and by 1961 both the stages had 
been covered. In the Third Plan a provision of Rs. 10 crores has 
been made for the expansion of Visakhapatnam Ship-yard and 
Rs. 2 crores for dry dock project. 


Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. : It was decided in 1947 to set 
up a unit for manufacturing automatic telephone equipment. An 
agreement was signed with the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Co., Ltd., England. The work of setting up of the factory was 
started in 1948 at Bangalore. The telephones started being assem- 
bled in 1949-50. Fifteen thousand were assembled from imported 
components in the first year. In 1951-52, 21,547 were assembled 
with most of the components made in the factory itself. In 1952- 
53 the production of exchange lines was taken up. Many new 
items of manufacture were added and existing activities expanded. 
By 1955-56, with the exception of two parts, all the other parts of 
the telephone were manufactured in the factory. The production 
of exchange lines increased to 78,000 in 1960-61 and that of tele- 
phone instruments to 120,000. The expansion programme during 
the Second Plan was estimated to cost Rs. 2.18 crores. The actual 
expenditure in the Second Plan was Rs. 2.24 crores. Indian Tele- 
phone Industries have a development programme in the Third 
Plan estimated to cost Rs. 2.8 crores. This will enable them to 
produce by the end of the Third Plan period about one lakh 
exchange lines and about 1.6 lakh telephone instruments per 
annum.. The Research and Development Department have deve- 
loped new items of production snd evolved designs to suit 
indigenous components. 


2 DWT=Dead Weight Ton 


CHAPTER X 
THE PROGRAMME OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Gandhiji often used to say that real India resided in her 
villages. Over 80 per cent of India’s population lives in her 
5,67,169 villages. The main occupation of the people is agriculture. 
The yield from that is very low. Apart from poverty our villages 
suffer from lack of educational and medical facilities. There is 
general unawareness of sanitary habits. The tradition of group 
action which kept the village communities alive in spite of so many 
political upheavals in the past has lost its vigour. It is obvious 
that without improving the position of her villages India cannot 
make any progress. The State must do its best to improve the 
existing position. The best that the State can do is to put the 
people on the path of self-help. That is what the programme of 
community development tries to do. 


Gandhiji had already shown the manner in which the position 
of our villages could be improved, through his many institutions 
for constructive work. It was only fitting, therefore, that the 
programme was launched on his birthday, October 2, 1952) The 
aim of the community development programme is that each village 
should have a plan of all-round development : of increasing agricul- 
tural production, organizing village crafts, giving health education 
and providing minimum health services, providing educational 
facilities for children and adults, providing recreational facilities, 
improving housing and family living conditions and providing 
programmes for women, children, youth and other similar groups. 
Bach family should also have a plan for its own development. 


i This objective can be achieved only if the outlook of the 
villagers is changed. They should give up their general fatalistic 


attitude and develop ambition and faith in themselves, They must 
develop rational and scientific attitude to productive and social 
practices. Leadership is essential for any group action and it is 
one of the methods of community development to pick out and 
train active and responsible leaders and organize institutions 
through which they can function effectively on a continuing basis. 
The organizations and institutions to be developed are : village 
panchayats and various interest-groups like youth groups, women’s 
organizations, farmers’ associations, recreational clubs, ‘ete. 


The official machinery responsible for Stimulating this move- 
ment for self-help among village communities consists of the 
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Ministry of Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Coope- 
ration at the Centre. At the states headquarters is the Develop- 
ment Department. At the District level the Collector is also the 
District Development Officer and the various officers of the 
different departments constitute his development team. At the 
Block level the Block Development Officer is the leader of the team, 
consisting of the representatives of various departments like agri- 
culture, cooperation, panchayats, social education, etc. These 
Extension Officers work through the village level worker who is the 
multi-purpose representative of all the departments and who 
integrates the various services provided to the villagers. 


ar machinery is also organized to take full advantage of 
nery. At the village level there is the village 
panchayat. At the Block level there is the Block Samiti which 
consists of the Sarpanchs of the various panchayats. At the 
District level is the Zila Parishad consisting of the Presidents of 
the Block Samitis. This non-official machinery is linked with the 
official machinery. At the village and Block levels all government, 
officers are the employees of the Block Samiti. The Block Develop- 
ment Officer is the executive head of the Block Samiti. The teach- 
ers, cooperative workers, etc., at the village level are the servants of 
the village panchayat. Similarly, a proper relationship is established ` 
between the Collector and the Zila Parishads, which varies from 


state to state. 


Popul 
the non-official machi 


/ 


The target is to cover all the villages with community deve- 
lopment programme by 1963. 


The Community Development Programme has provided the 
machinery through which governmental help can reach the villages. 
The programme is in the process of becoming a people’s programme 

from being an official programme. The success of this transfor- 
mation will defermine the degree to which democracy succeeds in 
India and the fruits of economic development reach the poorest of 


the poor. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PLAN AND WE 


The Plans represent India’s efforts as a nation to build her- 
self up. Its fruits are meant for each one of us. So does it call 
upon each one of us to make his/her contribution to its success. 
Many of the Plan projects are complicated and have to be taken 
up at higher level. But there are Jnnumerable tasks in which 
each one of us in our schools can assist. Some of these tasks are 
indicated in the paragraphs that follow. 


Hach one of us must do his work conscientiously for the 
work of each one of us has significance for the Plan. We must 
teach or study with all our heart. For the children of today are 
to be at the helm of affairs in various fields tomorrow. 


We wust make our school a 
cooperative action, efficient craft 
ment, These ideas will travel fr 
around and affect the life of the 


model of cleanliness, self-help, 
work and students’ self govern- 
om the school to the community 
nation as a whole, 


themselves. We can or 
and for the villagers. W g the people. 
The teachers and senior Students can organi 


ree Rie te ganize youth clubs, better 
farming societies, radio li i 


c10 ‘istening forums and so on. We can spread 
knowledge of clean living among the people. And in innumerable 


ways we can help the village 


We can saye and persuade other, 
Plan the nation expects us to collec 
savings. It is necessary because i 
have resources for taking up deve 


s to save. In the Third 
t Rs. 600 ep 


t is only by Saving that 
lopment projects, 


of pests, Temoval of 


S EASA e the villagers in 
it by collecting contributions from them and inviting them to our 
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We can learn patriotic songs and songs of unity and com- 
munal harmony, and teach others to do the same. 


Tf we think, we will find that there are innumerable ways in 
which we can assist the national endeavour towards a better life 
and our little lives will gain significance to the extent that we 
identify ourselves with the country and, through it, the world. 
A drop separately has hardly any existence but as a part of the 
ocean it shares its majesty. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 


India became independent in 1947 but content had to be 

iven to that freedom by improving the lot of the struggling 
fullions After the birth pangs of freedom were over, attention 
ess turned towards this national task. On the eve of the First 
Plan in 1950-51, India was politically immature, Socially backward 
and economically poor. Underneath this depressing exterior Jay 
the vast potentialities of the Indian people with great traditions 
and a band of devoted and capable leaders who had been chasten- 
ed through the fire of the freedom struggle. Under this leadership 
India had forged a Constitution which was true to her traditions 
and yet took note of the adjustments required from India as a 
modern State. This indicated the direction of her future advance, 
To give concrete shape to the aspirations which the Constitution 
represented, planned development was started in 1951. Since 
then we have completed two Plans and are half way through the 


Third. These will be followed by subsequent Plans to hasten our 
progress towards our established goals. 


Our Goals 


These goals are enshrined in 
concretized and spelt out as “ 
The socialist pattern of society m 
mum contribution from every. 
development and fair distributi 


our Constitution and have been 
Socialist pattern’ in the Plans. 
eans increased production, maxi- 


one concerned towards national 
on to all concerned, 


The next question is the e 


xtent to w 
in achieving these goals. 


could be no attainment of goa 
towards them, 


Increased Production 


So far as inereased producti 
marked considerable progress, 


ur national income at 
1960-61 prices increased from Rs. 10,24 
Rs, 14,500 crores in 1960-61, and the target is to attain income by 
the end of 1965-66 of 19,000 crores. This means that our national 
income will practically double itself during the three Plans. Due 


EJ 


\ 


a 


_ in 1960-61 and are estim 
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to the rapid increase in population, however, the per capita income 
does not show as rapid a rise. Our population increased from 
361 million in 1951 to 439 million in 1961 and it is estimated to 
increase to 492 million in 1966. The per capita income increased 
from Rs. 284 in 1950-51 to Rs. 330 in 1960-61, and is estimated to 


rise to 385’only in 1965-66. 


The total agricultural production from which nearly 50 per 
cent of our National Income is derived, increased by 41 per cent 
during the first two Plans, and is estimated to increase by 83 per 
cent by the end of the Third Plan. Foodgrains production in- 
creased from 52.2 million tons in 1950-51 to 76 million tons in 
1960-61, and is estimated to increase to 100 million tons by the 


end of the Third Plan. 


Our industrial production increased by 94 per cent during 
the first two Plans and is estimated to increase by 229 per cent 
by the end of the Third Plan. Steel production, which is basie to 
industrialization, increased from 1.4 million tons in 1950-51 to 
3.5 million tons in 1960-61, and is estimated to increase to 9.2 
million tons in 1965-66. Cloth production, which, next to food, is 
the most common article of common consumption, increased from 
4,617 million yards in 1950-61 to 7,476 million yards by 1961 and 
is likely to increase to 9,800 million yards by 1965-66. That is to 
say that the cloth production will have more than doubled during 
the three Plans. The production of our minerals would also have 
considerably increased. Iron ore production increased from 3.2 
million tons in 1950-51 to 10.7 million tons in 1960-6i and is esti- 
mated to increase to 30 million tons by 1965-66. Coal production 
is likely to increase from 32.3 million tons in 1951 to 97 million 
tons by the end of the Third Plan. Power installed capacity in- 
creased from 2.3 million kW. in 1950-51 to 5.7 million kW. in 
1960-61 and is likely to increase to 12.7 million kW. in 1965-66. 
Railways which were carrying only 91.5 million tons of goods in 
1950-51, carried 154 million tons in 1960-61 and their capacity 
will increase to 245 million tons in 1965-66. Surfaced roads in- 
ereased from 97.5 thousand miles in 1950-51 to 144 thousand miles 
ated to increase to 169 thousand miles by 
1965-66, The capacity of our ships to carry goods increased from 
3.9 lakh G.R.T. (Gross Registered Ton) to 9.0 lakh G:R.T. in 
1960-61 and is likely to increase to 10.9 lakh G.R.T. by the end of 


the Third Plan. 


Development of Human Resources 

To maximize contribution of every citizen to the national 
effort at development, considerable emphasis was laid on the 
development of human resources through the increased facilities 
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for education, health and social welfare. The number of students 
in schools increased from 23.5 million in 1950-51 to 43.5 million in 
1960-61 and their number is estimated to increase to 63.9 million 
in 1965-66. The number of universities increased from 27 in 
1950-51 to 46 in 1960-61 and is likely to increase to 58 by the 
end of the Third Plan. The enrolment in i 


vocational education in the field of engin 
medicine and agriculture. The admission capacity 
colleges has more than trebled itself—from 4,120 
13,860 in 1960-61—and is likely to increase to 19,140 by the end of 
the Third Plan. Similarly, there is considerable increase of training 
facilities at diploma and craftsmen levels, The number of medical 
colleges increased from 30 in 1950-51 to 57 in 1960-61 and jg esti- 
mated to increase to 75 by the end of the Third Plan. T 
of agricultural colleges increased from 16 in 
1960-61 and is estimated to increase to 57 in 1965 
the colleges, facilities for training at other levels 
and medical personnel was taken up on a | 


Preventing Concentration of Economic Power 


To ensure that increased development does 
concentration of economic power but on the co 
existing disparities in income and wealth, 
been taken to reorganize the production 
culture and in industry. In agriculture 
been instituted to eliminate the middleman and to 
rights to the tiller, to provide Security of te eg tenanoy 
and to fix a ceiling on agricultural holdings. E 
made to improve and expand the cooperative movement so that 
agriculturists can join together for mutual benefit. In the indus- 
trial field efforts have been made to increase the control of the 


ople. In 1950-51 


of the Producti 
965-66 p: duction 


EE ral Productio 
share of State enterprises is estimated to rise fro n, the 


i ae er cent i 
1950-51 to nearly 33 per cent in 1965-66, Preferential trentno a 
is given to new people entering industry, and attempt is madaig 


locate new enterprises in new places thereby reducin ji 
of wealth in EAEAN of a few persons and ata few Concentration 
The structure of taxation is also being so reorganized 
concentration of wealth ina few hands, nereasing 
being given to the development of rural areas through rea 
electrification and industrialization apart from the imprivemens 


N 


CONCLUSION V7 


in the efficiency of agriculture. Trading and speculative profits are 
also being limited through taxation measures. 


Welfare of All 

Various programmes have been launched to level up the 
weaker sections of the population so that the existing disparities 
are progressively reduced and the various sections of the popula— 
tion get effectively integrated. Wide-spread educational facilities 
not only improve our capacity to produce as a nation, they also 
lead to equality of opportunity and thereby serve the ends of social 
justice. In this regard one of the most important programmes 
has been the introduction of free primary education for all during 
the Third Plan. Large scale provision of vocational education 
which upgrades the productive skills of the lowest sections of the 
population also helps to bridge the gulf between the rich and the 
poor. Provision of health and housing facilities for the poorer 
sections of the population also assists in the same direction. Of 
special importance in this regard are schemes of taking health 
facilities to the rural areas and schemes of slum clearance in urban 
areas, provision of housing to industrial workers and low income 
groups, as well as steps to improve the housing conditions in the 
Turai areas. Special efforts are being made toimprove the lot of 
the backward classes through allotment of land, scholarships, other 
facilities, etc. Another class was added to the affiliated sections of 
the population as a result of the Partition and the rehabilitation 
of displaced persons was one of the major tasks attempted by the 
nation. Efforts have also been made to create employment oppor- 
tunities though the success in this direction has been rather limi- 
ted especially due to the rapid increase in population. Three key 
indicators may be taken to have a rough idea of the benefits which 
have accrued to the weaker sections of the population as a result 
of the first three Plans. The per capita consumption of food in- 
creased from 1,800, calories per day in 1950-51 to 2,100 calories in 
1960-61 and is likely to inerease to 2,300 calories in 1965-66. The 
per capita availability of cloth increased from 9.2 yards per 
annam in 1950-51 to 10151. yards in 1960-61 and is estimated to 
inerease to 17.2 yards 10 1965-66. The expectation of life at birth 
increased from 32-45 years for males and 31.66 years for females 
during 1941-51 to 41.68 years and 42.06 years respectively during 
1956-61 and is likely to increase to 48.40 years and 49.82 years 
respectively during 1961-66. The development effected in various 
sectors is summed up in Appendix of page 79. 
Financial Outlays 

The above programmes inyolve considerable financial out- 
lays, both governmental and private. Government outlays in- 
creased from Rs. 1,960 crores in the First Plan to Rs. 4,600 crores 
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0? crores in the Third Plan. In 
in the Sarona e ee E ae incurred on eee 
aion ge Rica goes on increasing as a result of the eS 
ea Reece the revious Plan. These figures do not include t he 
O ts of Ne bodies from their own resources and popular 
a ton in the form of labour, cash, etc., for Plan Schemes 
ea of roads, putting up of school buildings, hospitals, 
gme p aad in the private sector increased from Rs. 1,800 
one eee Plan to Rs. 3,100 crores in the Second Plan. Tn- 
SEE. i eh Third Plan is estimated to increase to Rs. 4,1002 
Karmen ib figures give one a broad idea of the Magnitude of 
Oe R te being put into planned development. 

e 


elopment in India is a mighty 
A Rani oe ‘one-fifth of the human race. 
improv. Peed only through unremitting effo 
be ae first three Plans are an important lar 
period. rds progress and prosperity. The Plans through ‘their 
mareh A eae have some benefit or the other for everyone of 
eoraprcnensiven “tikes also ask for the contribution of everyone 
India’s SR Ha Fiera relationship between rights and duties ig in- 
ofus. T Aa ocracy and democratic planning is both a boon and 
borin Se a citizen. Itis hoped that India’s millions would 
ANAREN PUA and everyone of us will go out to make the 
rise to Rost Whenever the speed of development ig sought to 
pena e fied End existing social relationships are Sought to he re- 
He a considerable stresses and strains are generated, m a 
bata certain compromises are inevitable, Therefore, in many 
werncaras et progress has not been as rapid and in as straight a 
direc y he country would have liked it to be but patience and hard 
Hee S the part of government, policy makers, and the people 


hould ensure steady, even though slow, advance towards our de- 
s 5 dy, e 
sited goals and objectives, 


task and aims at 
Such a task can 
rt overa long 
admark in that 
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1 This is the programme limit, The financial limit is Re, 7 


64 2500 Crores only 
i terms see p, 64), 

planation of these 

(For & 


2 Including transfers from the public sector it will be Rs, 4,300 crores, 


